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REVIEWS. 


The Two Friends: a Novel. 
tess of Blessington. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Tye annals of modern literature offer a 

bright list of names, if we inquire what our 

female writers have done for the cultivation, 
and, yet more, the enlargement of the faéry 
lands of fiction. Setting aside the tales of 
purpose and of satire, such as Swift’s, in 
which every line has a sting, and every word 
hurls a missile against some prejudice or 
folly, and the novels of the racy school, such 
as Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, &c. &c. we 
shall find few departments of this class of 
composition, in which women have not been 
among our earliest and best friends. It is to 
Anne Radcliffe that we owe those charming 
tales of the supernatural world, which, as 
children, we read, almost fearing to look up 
the while, lest the shadows of whom the ro- 
mancers told should appear before us in full 
ghostliness, evoked by our perusal of those 
thrilling pages. A genius such as Sir Walter 

Scott possessed required no prompting ; but 

he candidly owns his obligations to Miss 

Edgeworth, as the originator of the national 

tale; and Miss Lee, in her forgotten ‘ Recess,’ 

and the Miss Porters, in their high-hearted 
and chivalrous novels, had opened the path 
of historical fiction, which he afterwards 
widened into a proud highway, beautifying 
it at every step with another stately struc- 
ture, till, for a time, the admiring world re- 
fused to walk in any other. Miss Austen’s 
stories of every-day life are alone in their 
truth and nature : no man could, if he would, 
have written down her Miss Bates’s babble 

—or exhibited her Mr. Collins, with his pla- 

titudes. We could fill our paper with grate- 

ful remembrances of a hundred other names 
which occur to us, but it would be foreign to 
our present purpose. 

In painting the manners of the day, the 
gentle sex have always been eminently suc- 
cessful ; their subtler eyes have observed, 
their nimbler hands have noted down, those 
evanescent traits of character and forms of 
fashion, which give its cameleon colours to 
the surface of society, and which change 
with every passing hour, ere man has ar- 
ranged his telescope, and calculated from 
what distance he may best take his observa- 
tion. And, setting aside the amusement of 
the passing moment, these pictures of the 
world we live in, when genuine, have a value 
as legacies ; the trinket of to-day will become 
a treasure in the hands of our grandchildren. 
What, for instance, would we not give for an 
easy gossiping novel of her own times, pur- 
suits, and companions from the pen of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu? ‘hus, our suc- 
cessors may learn something of the progress 
of the under-current of opinion, always at 
work for the modification (and let us hope 
amelioration) of society, by following the 
fortunes of the trifles floating on its surface, 
as they will find them set down in the works 
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of such of our modern novelists as paint from 
experience, and not from hearsay, and write 
from lively inspiration, and not from a study 
of the lists of fétes and fashionable arrivals. 


novel, and must, in courtesy to the authoress 
of the ‘Conversations,’ thank her for three 


volumes more of very pleasant reading. | 
When we have said that self-distrust has re- | 


strained her hand here and there, and that a 
further vividness might have been given to 


her delineations, the unambitious and grace- 
ful ease with which her plot is entangled and 


unravelled, and the soundness and sense of her | 


casual reflections, which others of a gaudier 


fancy, or better skilled in author-craft, might | 
have tricked out into brilliant passages, in- | 
stead of leaving them (as she has done, and, | 


we think, with better taste,) imbedded in the 
narrative, to mark its worth and purpose, 
without hindering its progress. 

The tale, both by indication and descrip- 
tion, is one of character as well as of inci- 
dent; the scene changes from London to 
Paris and Italy, and is filled, but not crowded, 
with actors. Indeed, there could not have 
been a very large number of subordinates 
introduced without weakening the story; for 
it possesses the attraction of a pair of heroes 
—Desbrow and Arlington, and (of course) 
the same number of heroines. Lady Bles- 
sington, it is true, is something unpatriotic 
in making Cecile more interesting than the 
sweet Lady Emily Vavasour; but then, the 
former was destined to make the more ster- 
ling of “ the two friends” happy for life; and 


it is possible that her creator may have wished | 


us to set her sweetness and sincerity, against 
the bad taste, and bigotry, and affectation of 
the French originals from the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, among whom she figures, 
and thus to keep the balance even. The 
picture which Lady Blessington gives of all 
that remained of the brilliancy and refine- 
ment of the ancien régime at the period of 
the last French revolution, is capital; and 
we shall make our extracts from the Parisian 
scenes, because they are most easily separa- 
ble from the story,—leaving to our readers 
the pleasant task of threading the mazes of 
perplexity furnished by the fortunes of the 
four lovers, which cross and intermingle, and 
—we may just say this much—end happily. 

To make the following extracts clear, we 
should say, that Cecile de Bethune is the 
daughter of one of the old zodlesse of France 
by an English mother, upon whose death 
she has been adopted, and her education 
superintended by the Countess of Ayrshire. 
Soon after her engagement to one of the two 
friends, her adopted parent dies; and her 
father, a moving machine of etiquette, con- 
venance, and heartlessness cloaked under 
the name of philosophy, comes over to Eng- 
land, and carries her away to Paris, there to 





remain till she can be claimed by her be- 
trothed. Here is the scene of their arrival. 
“The Hotel de Bethune, in the Rue de 


| Varennes, Faubourg St. Germain, is one of the 

We have now (though by somewhat a cir- | 
cuitous path) reached Lady Blessington’s | ) : 
| tent of its numerous suites of apartments, with 
| the painted ceilings, and gilt cornices and archi- 


most vast in Paris; situated entre cour et jar- 
din, it presents a splendid facade, and the ex- 


traves, remind the beholder of the former gran- 
deur of the proprietors of this palace. But, 
alas! time, and revolutionary violence, had 
touched the pile externally and internally, with 


RS | ungentle hands; and if enough ornament re- 
some of her characters, we have satisfied our | 


conscience, and can praise, with sincerity as | 
well as good-will, the liveliness and truth of | 


mains to remind the gazer of past wealth and 

grandeur, the dilapidations, which on every side 

meet the eye, bear witness of present poverty. 
* * * * * 

“The pride and the finances of the Comte de 
Bethune, were little in accord with each other; 
while the first flourished with a luxuriance wor- 
thy of the feudal times, the second hardly en- 
abled him to occupy one wing of the hotel of 
his ancestors, and he preferred having tie rest 
of the vast mansion empty, and falling daily to 
decay, to letting a portion of it to any of the 
many respectable persons, who proposed to be- 
come his tenants. 

“As the old Swiss porter threw back the 
porte-cochére, to give them entrance, and re- 
moved his bonnet de coton, with an air in which 
curiosity mingled with respect, Cecile could al- 
most fancy she was entering some ruined chateau 
ala Radcliffe, and as the wheels rattled over 
the pavement, overgrown with grass and herbs, 
she felt almost like a prisoner, about to enter 
his dungeon. Having ascended the peristyle, 
over the massive door of which, the arms of De 
Bethune shone in all the splendour of blazonry, 
being the only mark of reparation visible to the 
eye, they passed through the salle d’entrée, the 
tessellated marble pavement of which, returned 
the sound of their footsteps in hollow rever- 
berations. ‘The domestics eame forward to wel- 
come them more cordially, but much less re- 
spectfully, than English servants receive their 
employers, and Cecile was surprised at the 
familiarity with which they treated her haughty 
father. 

“The establishment consisted of a superan- 
nuated maitre d’hétel; a femme de charge, the 
tremulous movements of whose head and hands 
bore evidence of the years she had numbered ; 
a slipper-shod damsel, with a silk kerchief, 
tastefully twisted round her head, who was the 
aid and éléeve of the femme de charge; anda 
young man, with top-boots, and a tarnished 
livery, who acted in the double capacity of foot- 
man and groom. The cook brought up the rear ; 
he was a cotemporary of the maitre d’ hétel and 
femme de charge, and all three seemed nearly 
coeval with the hotel; his bonnet de coton and 
apron, were of a less pure white than could be 
desired ; hiscouteau was conspicuous at his cein- 
ture, and his fingers and nostrils betrayed their 
frequent contact with snuff, in so evident a man- 
ner, as to be no less disgusting to the palates of 
those who might be condemned to partake of 
his plats, than injurious to his own. 

“ Madame le Moine examined Cecile through 
her spectacles, and pronounced her the image 
of her grandmother, except that her nose was 
not retroussé, her mouth beaucoup plus petite, 
and her eyes plus grands, and that she had not 
les cheveux dorés of Madame la Comtesse! 
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“The comte listened with complacency, while 
Cecile at that moment, contemplated the por- 
trait of her grandmother, as pointed out by Le 
Moine, and observing the red hair, upturned 
nose, large mouth, and squinting eyes, which 
rendered it an extraordinary specimen of ugli- 
ness, was tempted to laugh at the compliment. 

“The ante-room was graced with a large 
stove, which served the double capacity of table 
and cupboard; on it, were placed sundry brushes, 
a cork-screw, some cigars, and a large lump of 
bees’-wax, which the frotteur had left there, and 
which the heat had sent in streams over the 
brushes, &c. An old lame parrot, who scream- 
ed loudly from his cage, and a few straight- 
backed chairs, completed the ensemble of this 
chamber of all works, which led to the grand 
suite of apartments. ‘The salons, with their 
vast and dingy mirrors, which might be said to 
give only sombre reflections; the faded velvet, 
and damask hangings of the walls, the disco- 
loured girandoles and lustres, the carved gilt 
sofas and fauteuils, and the cumbrous screens, 
formed a dreary picture, in which the sylph-like 
form of the beautiful Cecile, seemed to pass like 
asunbeam through the grate of a prison, ren- 
dering the gloom of all around still more visible. 

*** Ah, Dieu mercie! I am once more chez 
moi,’ exclaimed the Comte de Bethune, as throw- 
ing himself into a large bergere, he looked com- 
placently around him; a cloud of dust arose 
from the long unbrushed cushions of the ber- 
gere, that nearly enveloped him, but which in- 
terrupted not his self-congratulations. ‘I can 
now breathe freely in these spacious and lofty 
salons, and am not half suffocated by the smell 
of that abominable coal, which the English seem 
to like so much.’” 


Poor Cecile is found deficient in the pro- 
prieties of dress and demeanour, and is com- 
pelled, while grieving for the loss of her 
second mother, to undergo a course of in- 
structions which amount to positive torment. 
A dame de compagnie is engaged to reside 
with her: can anything be much more awful 
than this portrait of a chaperon? 

* When breakfast was concluded, Madame 
de la Rue was announced, and Cecile could 
with difficulty repress the smile that rose to her 
lips as she fixed her eyes on her future cha- 
peron. 

** Madame de la Rue was a lady of a certain, 
or rather uncertain age, for, whether she was 
fifty-five, or ten years more, it would be impos- 
sible for the most perfect judge to ascertain, 
thanks to the quantity of pearl-powder, rouge, 
and false curls, with which she had covered her- 
self. The chinks and wrinkles, that time had 
traced in her visage, were filled up by a coat of 
white and red, so thickly laid on, that it made 
her countenance resemble more the face of a 
clown in a pantomime, than any attempt at 
copying nature. Her eyebrows presented a 
straight, heavy line of black, giving a fierceness 
to the twinkling grey eyes, over which they 
protruded, and her crépé curls, of raven hue, 
rose in spiral form, over a brow, offering a sur- 
face like a pumice-stone. Her wide mouth, 
each time it opened, seemed to endeavour to 
reach her ears, and the tremulous motion of the 
false teeth that filled it, gave the idea of a 


wooden representation of a witch, acted on by | 
wires, such as are seen in toy-shops. Her figure | 


was tall and lanky ; her dress la derniere mode ; 
and her air offered a strange mixture of playful 
vivacity, dignified humility, and conscious supe- 
riority. 

“She tottered into the room, with that inde- 
scribable movement of helplessness and coquetry, 
that peculiarly belongs to Parisians, demanded 
milles pardons, no one could tell for what, and 
declared that Monsieur le Comte, and Made- 
moiselle de Bethune, were mille fois trop bonne, 
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merely because the first offered her a chair, and 
the second received her with politeness. 

‘* Madame was in a perpetual flutter; at one 
moment pinching her dry lips, at the evident 
risk of losing her false teeth, and at the next, 
arranging her curls, or her dress, smiling all the 
time with all her might, and by turns looking, 
as she thought, insinuating, vivacious, or senti- 
mental, as best suited the turn of the comte’s 
remarks. 

* She stated that she had taken the liberty of 
bringing with her two favourites, from whom 
she could not bear to be separated,—her little 
dog, Bijou, and her parrot, Coco; both, she 
added, shared her couch; and here she aflected 
to blush, and throw down her eyes~and were 
so attached to her, that she should be guilty of 
ingratitude,—a vice unknown to les coeurs Fran- 
gais bien nés—did she not feel passionately at- 
tached to them. Were she asked, as was the 
Roman Cornelia, to show her jewels, she would 
show her Bijou and Coco, as the Roman matron 
showed her children,—and here, the false teeth 
were displaved even to their gold fastenings, by 
the grin with which Madame de la Rue applaud- 
ed her own attempt at a classical allusion.” 


The sentimental affection of Madame for 


| these amiable favourites, and the jealousy 


caused among the old Count’s servants by 
her arrival, are told with much humour 
and spirit. Among the other grotesques 
in the book, is a certain blundering Lord 
Scamper, a hard-riding, heavy-headed John 
Bull, who makes his lawyer's clerk ex- 
plain Lord Byron to him—and is drawn 
in to marry one of a trading family of 
young ladies, who uses the established lure 
of sympathy before marriage to win him— 
followed by the equally invariable coda of 
want of sympathy after marriage, which he 
finds some difficulty in comprehending. They 
come to spend the honey-moon in Paris. We 
1ad marked some of his absurdities for ex- 
tract, but, on second thoughts, it is hardly 
fair to Lady Blessington not to give a speci- 


| men of her graver and more speculative vein, 


which is graceful and full of observation. 

“ Maniére and espri& are the two objects which 
all French women aim at acquiring. The first, 
according to their notions, consists in an air 
degagé, that is to say, a perfect freedom from 
timidity in their demeanour and movements, 
and an aplomb in all situations, and under every 
circumstance in which they may happen to be 
placed. ‘They must be enabled to enact the role 
of each character they wish to personify; fora 
Frenchwoman is always acting, her life is a co- 
medy or tragedy, as events occur; but, which- 
ever it may be, it finds her prepared for her 
part. It is not, that they cannot, and do not 
feel as others do, but it is that from infancy, 
they are taught to refer their actions and con- 
versation to the effect to be produced by both on 
others: the gu’en dira-t-on, is always present to 
their minds, and to be cited as bearing affliction 
gracefully, and prosperity with bon ton, is as 


| essential in their eyes as to be appropriately 


dressed for either réle, and much more impor- 
fant than the real causes or effects of them. A 
Frenchwoman is not content with being a good 
wife and mother,—and there are hundreds in 
every class who are both,—but she must dra- 
matize the part to produce a scenic effect. The 
more homely virtue and the happiness it never 
fails to produce, is not sufficient,—she must be 
applauded,—hence, she is always an actress, 
Her salon is the theatre where she plays her 
principal part, and that it may be brilliantly 
performed, esprit is absolutely necessary. All 
her study is to acquire and display this French 
essential; for this she dips into metaphysics, 
skims the froth of political economy, runs over 





every new production, and what is more diffi. 

cult, occasionally listens to the membres de Iq 

Chambre des Pairs et des Deputés, and the savang 

who frequent her soirées. She repays herself 

for this last-mentioned sacrifice by giving her 
opinions with equal self-confidence on the most 
knotty points of politics, or abstruse science, as 

on the Jast new mode; and has at command a 

certain jargon and tone of persiflage, half-laugh- 

ing, half-serious, which passes current for wit, 
and gains for her the flattering distinction of 
being quoted as having beaucoup d’esprit. Eve 

Frenchwoman is maniérée, even while achild in 

the nursery, and when arrived at maturity, it 

has become so natural to her that it cannot be 
left off. All who possess not this distinction, 
are considered gauche and mal élevé: it was, 
therefore, no wonder that Cecile in the circle 

of the Duchesse de Montcalm, was treated as a 

young person totally unformed. 

“ We once heard a French lady give the pre- 
ference to an artificial rose made by Natier, 
(the fashionable artificial flower maker at Paris,) 
toa natural one of great beauty, plucked in a 
parterre. She asserted that there was no com- 
parison ; the rose of Natier was much more 
elegant, the petals more delicate, and /a couleur 
plus tendre; ‘enfin,’ as she added, ‘it is more 
iike my beau ideal of a rose than the one from 
the garden.’ ‘This French lady’s estimation of 
the artificial rose, may serve as an example of 
the opinion of all her sex in France, as to natural 
and acquired grace, beauty, and manner; and 
the well-bred Englishwoman, who will not try 
to faire esprit et briller dans les salons, will be 
sure to be counted as stupid, awkward, and en- 
nuyeuse.” 

Here we must leave these volumes—so 
well pleased with the scenes of continental 
life which they contain, that we hope the 
writer will be induced to draw again, and 
yet more largely, upon the store of her tra- 
velling recollections—and so sure that every 
succeeding effort of her pen will be brighter 
and bolder than the last, that we shall be 
glad to hear that she has set her hand to 
another story. 

The History of Christ's Hospital, with an 
account of the Pian of Education, §c. By 
the Rev. William ‘Trollope, A.M. 4to, 
London: Pickering. 

Ir is certainly somewhat singular, as the 
author observes in his preface, “ that while 
other public schools have their respective 
histories, no authentic account of Christ's 
Hospital has hitherto appeared; more espe- 
cially as the most erroneous and conflicting 
notions have been frequently entertained of 
the real objects of the Institution.” To 
supply, therefore, an ample, and at the same 
time a strictly authentic, account of that ve- 
nerable establishment, from the period of its 
foundation to the present day, has been the 
intention of Mr. ‘Trollope ; and, from his long 
connexion with the Hospital, from the ad- 
vantages which he conseqnently possessed of 
securing accurate information, and from his 
praiseworthy diligence, we doubt not but 
that the volume before us will prove accept- 
able, not merely to “the Blues,” but to all 
who feel interested in tracing the rise and 
progress of our public institutions. 

The site of Christ’s Hospital, as is pro- 
bably known to many of our readers, was, in 
earlier times, occupied by the chief establish- 
ment of the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, of 
whom, and of whose foundation, a very cor- 
rect account is given in the introductory 
chapter, These grey-coated brethren, whose 
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house had been founded by the piety of 
« John Iwin, physician,” early in the thir- 
teenth century, became, towards its close, 
in such high repute, that both the convent 
and the church required enlargement or 
rebuilding. Margaret, the second wife of 
our first Edward, was their munificent patro- 
ness, and under her auspices, in 1506, the 
first stone of that noble structure, the Grey- 
friars church, inferior to the metropolitan 
cathedral alone, was laid, and her royal lar- 
gesse on that occasion amounted to two thou- 
sand marks, Gifts and oblations now poured 
in abundantly. Isabel, the wife of Edward 
the Second, Edward the Third, and his queen, 
Philippa, beside a host of nobles, aided in 
the work; the windows, thirty-six in num- 
ber, were each glazed at the private cost 
of thirty-six individuals ; and, in 1327, the 
splendid church, three hundred feet in length, 
flung open its doors to the admiring crowd 
of worshippers, and until the period of the 
Reformation, stood one of the proudest orna- 
ments of the city. Who can repress his in- 
dignation when turning from contemplating 
this noble structure, he reads in Weever, 
“that this abbey church, which hathe been 
honoured by the sepulture of four queenes, 
four dutchesses, and in which six hundred and 
sixty-three persons of quality were interred,” 
was converted into a storehouse for the prizes 
taken from the French, and that “ nine tombs 
of alabaster and marble, one tomb in the 
body of the churche, and seven score grave 
stones of marble, all were pulled down and 
taken away, and sold for fiftie pounds or 
thereabouts, by Sir Martin Bowes, Lord 
Mayor of Londen, in 1545.” The remarks 
of Mr. Trollope on this disgraceful spoliation 
are excellent : he gives us also two letters, 
addressed to the King and to Cromwell, from 
“the Warden and Freers” of this doomed 
establishment, which, if anything could lessen 
our indignation at the system of robbery then 
pursued, would certainly go far towards it. 
What can exceed the humility of these hy- 
pocrites? How willingly they proffer to put 
off their “ papistical and slanderous apparel” 
—how eager to receive new light from their 
“supreme head”! Truly these were jewels of 
subjects, for had his sacred majesty com- 
manded them to worship his satanic majesty, 
he would doubtless have found them “ righte 
wyllinge.” 


“Foras moche as we, the Warden, and Freers, 
of the howse of Saynt Francis in London, 
comenly cally’d the Gray Freers in London, 
doo profoundly consider that the perfeccion of 
Christian liuyng dothe not consiste in dome 
ceremonies, weryng of a grey cootte, disgeasing 
our selffe aftyr straunge fassions, dokynge, 
nodyngs, and bekynge, in gurdying owr seltfes 
wythe a gurdle full of knots, and other like Pa- 
pisticall ceremonyes, wherin we haue byn moost 
Pryncipally practysed, and misselyd in tymes 
past; but the very tru waye to please God, and 
to liue a tru Christian Man, wythe owte all 
ypocrasie, and fayned dissimulacion, is sincerely 
declaryd ynto ys by owre Master Christe, his 
Euangelists, and apostoles:—Being myndyd 
herafter to follow the same, conformyng oure 
selffe vnto the will and pleasure of owr supreme 
hed vndre God, in erthe, the King’s Majestie ; 
and not to follow hensforth the supersticious tra- 
dicions of ony foryncicall potentate, or peere ; 
wythe mutuall assent and consent doo submytt 
owrselffes ynto the mercy of owr saide soueraygn 
Lorde. And wythe like mutuall assent and 
Consent doo surrender, and yelde ype inte the 





hands of the same, all owr saide howse of Saynt 
Francis comenly callyd the grey Friers in Lon- 
don, wythe all lands, tenements, gardens, me- 
dowes, waters, pondyards, fedyngs, pastures, 
comens, rentes, reuersions, and all other owr 
interest, ryghtes, or titles, aperteynyng vnto the 
same: mooste humbly besechyng his mooste 
noble grace, to disspose of ys, and of the same, 
as best schall stonde wythe his mooste graciouse 
pleasure: and farther frely to grant vnto euery 
on of vs his licence vndre wretynge and Seall, 
to chaunge owr habites, into secular fassion, 
and to receve suche maner of livyngs, as other 
secular Priestes comenly be preferryd vnto.” 

The severe injury inflicted on the lower 
classes by the summary suppression of the 
monasteries, very soon displayed itself in the 
crowds of “ poore, syke, blind, aged, and 
impotent persons, beyng not able to helpe 
themselfs, nor hauing no place certen where 
they may be refreshed and lodged at,” as 
Sir Richard Gresham, with much homely 
pathos, sets forth in his letter to that “ moste 
redowtede, puysant, and noble prince, ”"—who 
however, had little leisure for aught save 
hangings and beheadings, ‘‘ marrying and 
giving in marriage ;” and from the testimony 
of every contemporary writer we learn that 
London, until the accession of Edward, and 
indeed for some years after, presented a most 
miserable spectacle of want and wretched- 
ness. About the year 1545, Henry, visited 
with some passing qualm of conscience, 
granted to the corporation the house and 
grounds of the Grey-friars, together with the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, “for relief of 
the poor.” 

Christ’s Hospital, as it now exists, owes 
its foundation to Edward the Sixth, who, at 
the instigation of Ridley, determined to 
make a provision for the poor on a scale of 
far greater magnitude. 

“Some share of credit,” says our author, “ is 
however to be attributed to Mr. Lever, Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Preaching before 
the King on the fourth Sunday in Lent, he 
selected his text from the Gospel for the day :— 
So the men sate down, in number about five thou- 
sand (John, vi. 10); of which, in the course of 
his sermon he made the follovting quaint appli- 
cation :—*O merciful Lord, what a number of 
poor, feeble, halt, blind, lame, sickly, yea, with idle 
vagabonds and dissembling caitiffs mixt among 
them, lye and creep, begging in the miry streets 
of London and Wesiminster ? It is too great pity 
afore the world, and too utter damnation before 
God, to see these begging as they use to do in 
the streets; for there is never a one of these, but 
he lacketh either thy charitable alms to relieve 
his need, or else thy due correction to punish 
his fault. These silly souls have becn neglected 
throughout all England, and especially in Lon- 
don and Westminster ; But now I trust that a 
good overseer, a godly Bishop I mean, will see 
that they in these two cities shall have their 
needs relieved, and their faults corrected, to the 
good example of all other towns and cities. 
Take heed that there be sugh grass to sit down 
there, as ye (speaking to the King) command the 
people to sit down; that there be sufficient 
housing and other provision for the people there, 
as ye command them to be quiet.’-— Stow.” 

After many conferences with Ridley and 
the members of the corporation, Edward 
finally assigned Christ’s Hospital for the 
education of youth—St. Thomas’s Hospital 
for the relief of the sick poor, and Bridewell 
for the correction and punishment of the idle 
and dissolute. Of these three establishments 
Christ’s Hospital seems very naturally to 
have been the favourite of the youthful and 








literary monarch;—he urged the speedy 
completion of the plan, presented the esta- 
blishment with its stock of linen, and it was 
scarcely a month before his death, when the 
Mayor and corporation received its charter 
from his hands. Previously to his death he 
had, however, the satisfaction of seeing the 
result of his beneficence—in November, 
1552, three hundred and forty children were 
admitted, and in the curious picture of Hol- 
bein, that forms the frontispiece of the vo- 
lume, we see them ranged on either side 
in the presence of the King; while Bishop 
Ridley and the Lord Mayor are kneeling, 
with uplifted hands; and the Aldermen ap- 
pear staring with looks of as stupid wonder 
as though they beheld Gog and Magog 
coming down to dinner. . 

The death of Edward produced no injury 
to thisinfant establishment; during the reigns 
of Mary and Elizabeth, donations and be- 
quests poured in. Richard Casteller, a shoe- 
maker of Westminster, who, from his early 
rising, acquired the title of “ the cock of 
Westminster,” bequeathed tenements of the 
then yearly value of “ fourtie and four 
pounds,” that others might obtain that edu- 
cation which was denied to him; and John 
Haydon, Alderman, and Sir Wolstan Dixie, 
and many others, aided, until, in the year 
1600, the donations and legacies amounted 
to 9,828/. 9s. 8d., and the gift estates to 
4,0001. Some of the smaller legacies are 
characterized by a kindliness of feeling which, 
singular as it may appear in the present day, 
was of no uncommon occurrence in those 
simpler and perhaps more truly benevolent 
times. Peter Symonds, in 1586, leaves ‘ 30s. 
annually, to be distributed partly in money, 
and partly in raisins, among threescore boys, 
who are to attend divine service at Allhal- 
lows in Lombard Street, on Good Friday.” 
We are happy to find that “ the custom is still 
kept up.” About the same time, Lewis Ran- 
dall, Esq. gave 501. towards providing a dinner 
for the children yearly, on St. Matthias’ day, 
of “roast meat,” directing, at the same time, 
that if that feast should fall in Lent, “ good 
furmenty should be added, both at dinner 
and supper.” ‘ The glee,” adds Mr. Trol- 
lope, “‘ with which the ‘ double rice spiced’ is 
still hailed on this anniversary, will readily 
be appreciated by every Blue.” During the 
17th century, Christ’s Hospital still continued 
prospering. Dame Mary Ramsey, at the 
commencement of that century, laudably 
distinguished herself by her munificent gifts 
and bequests, and still more by the pains she 
took in establishing the writing school, and 
promoting the objects of the grammar school. 
The number of children was also increased ; 
in Camden’s time six hundred were main- 
tained and educated, while during the Pro- 
tectorate, the number had increased to above 
a thousand. Towards the close of this cen- 
tury, the general regulations for admission of 
the children, now in force, were made, and 
the third chapter of the work before us con- 
cludes with some excellent remarks on this 
subject. 

Mr. Trollope has continued the history of 
Christ’s Hospital up to the present time; 
but, with the exception of the account of the 
foundation of the mathematical school, it 
presents no topic of general interest. This 
is followed by a very full account of the 
modes of education pursued there—by the 
biography of those educated there, who have 
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become eminent, among whom we find the 
names of Father Campion and the late Bishop 
Middleton, while én account of the internal 
economy of the hospital, with a full descrip- 
tion of the buildings, concludes the work. 

In closing our review of this certainly in- 
teresting volume, we cannot but regret that 
its publication had not been delayed until 
this year. Of all the illustrious men (and 
their number has not been few) who, during 
the past year have departed to their rest, two 
of the most illustrious were “ Blues.” We 
experienced a feeling almost of anger, when 
we found biographical notices of Vicars, the 
wretched rhymester, of Joshua Barnes, the 
plodding antiquary, albeit a Greek professor, 
but only a slight passing notice of that “ old 
man eloquent,” the gifted author of ‘ Chris- 
tabel,’ and not even a notice of that delight- 
ful essayist Elia. 





Tutti Frutti, from the Papers of the Deceased. 
—[Tutti Frutti, aus den Papieren des Ver- 
storbenen.|] Vols. III., IV. and V. 

[Second Notice.] 

Ir is curious to see the impulse or direction 

given to imaginations of a subordinate, by 

one of a supreme order. Goethe’s incom- 
parable Mignon was first reproduced, though 
at a measureless distance, in Sir Walter 

Scott’s Fenella: then with more power and 

— but with a vein of repulsive impro- 

ability and coarseness, unknown to the re- 
fined original, in Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda. 

In Giannina, the heroine of Prince Piickler’s 

romantic tale, we again recognize the same 

Le we 

strolling actress and rope-dancer, beau- 
tiful, pure-hearted and devoted—whose life 
is mysterious, and whose end is tragical—this 
is the outline of all these portraits. The 

Master escaped the violent improbability of 

such refinement and purity reared in such a 

soil, by removing the plant while it was too 

tender to have imbibed its rankness—and 
in this he was followed by Scott. Fenella is, 
however, a hard and material conception 
compared with Mignon. There is some- 
thing monkey-like about her which is re- 
pulsive; and we miss that etherial grace 
and tenderness—that pathos and elevation, 
even in her childishness—those poetical 
dreams of her native south, of a nature lovely 
and soft and warm as her own,—which cha- 
racterize the exquisite child of Goethe. The 
beauty of La Smeralda is far more earthly 
and sensual than either; her character more 
incongruous, and, as was to be expected from 
the modern French school, the situations 
into which she is thrown, frightful, loath- 
some, atrocious. In spite of all this, there 
are passages full of the most sweet, naive, 
and graceful nature. But there is a total 
want of the poetical halo which throws its 
celestial light and beauty around Mignon. 
It required no little boldness to enter this 
field after such hands had reaped and glean- 
ed it. Prince Piickler’s heroine has, how- 
ever, some features of individuality which 
are advantageous: noble-hearted, constant, 
brave, and devoted as she is, her conduct 

‘and her fate bear upon them something of 

the stamp and the curse of her unsheltered 

and vagabond life. 

The character of the hero is more impro- 
hable, and is utterly devoid of those qualities 
which interest us in Giannina., Fantastic, 





infirm, sensual, and selfish, his business is to 
make vietims, and then impotently to grieve | 
over his work; to turn with heartless and 
childish craving for novelty from that de- 
voted heart which, when it beats no longer, 
he discovers he cannot live without;—in 
short, he is one of those full-grown wayward 
children formed by constant indulgence. 
But we must give some account of the story 
which is called, ‘ Eight Spring and Summer 
days of Mischling’s Life.’ ‘The first day 
opens with one of those pretty pieces of de- 
scription which are felt to come from the 
pen of a true lover of nature. 

It was morning, early, golden morning—the 
cuckeos mocked each other from every side, 
and the sun gathered up one long shadow after 
another, from the meads and vallies where they 
had lain all night. Mischling strode lustily on- 
wards ; the birds chirped and the insects hum- 
med; the fresh breeze fanned his cheek, and a 
thousand dewdrops trembled, in rainbow bril- 
liancy, on the young birches that gracefully over- 
hung the way. 

Certainly, much more ought to be forgiven to 
the princes of the earth, and the great in general, 
than to the poor, for they have a far duller, a 
more cramped and unenjoying life. Let any 
man who is in good health only once make the 
experiment of walking some miles on a fine 
spring morning, through groves and fields, in 
sight of the blue hills, be it even over the 
roughest path; and then traverse the same 
country in a splendid carriage, with six horses, 
lounging at his ease, surrounded by the dust of 
his out-riders and followers, reposing as com- 
fortably and as tediously as possible in the noon- 
day heat, and he will soon find the difference. 


The adventures of the pedestrian, who is 
a humourist, introduce us to some curious 
scenes of German life. In Germany are yet 
to be found traces of the rude and simple 
devotion of the middle ages—that devotion 
which gave birth to the fantastic carvings, 
the mysteries, and the shows in which the 
sublime and the grotesque are so strangely 
mingled. We can believe that the following 
picture is from the life :— 

At noon Mischling reached an inn, before 
which hung a sign of the strangest kind. Here 
was seen God the Father, in proprid persond, 
with a countenance grim as that of the Erl-king, 
inviting the traveller to enter. Encircled by 
clouds, he held a large golden balance in_ his 
hand, one scale of which, filled to overflowing 
with oats, sank down to the ground between two 
earthly personages, of whom one represented a 
waggoner, the other the host; thus ingeniously 
shadowing forth what abundant measure was 
given in this inn. 

Out of the mouth of the celestial personage 
went certain rude lines, signifying that this 
house, called the Golden Balance, stood under 
his immediate protection. 

I must confess that I can hardly conceive the 
imagination or ingenuity of an innkeeper to 
have gone beyond this; indeed, I question 


jewhether, out of the provinee which gave birth 


to Mischling and to me, any man ever soared 
to equal heights. 

It seemed, however, that the attention of the 
divine patron of the house had been exclusively 
confined to the oats; for all that my friend ate 
or drank himself was horribly bad, and so dear, 
that it seemed rather as if the arch cheat had 
made out the bill. Heremarked, too, on a fur- 
ther inspection of the picture, that the host’s 
face had a Mephistopheles expression, and that 
he seemed inwardly to say, ‘‘ The measure is 
full, good friend, but wait for the last day—i. e. 
the bill.” 





Here he meets with a jovial waggoner, 


who astonishes him with scraps of Latin, and 
who turns out to be a renegade from theolo- 
gical studies, to which the pious ambition of 
his peasant family had vainly endeavoured 
to train him. ‘‘ Don't be astonislied,” says 
he, “‘ Studiosus olim fui, studiosus infelix et 
incapux theologie.” Quitting his light- 
hearted companion, Mischling comes upon 
another surviving fragment of the middle 
ages :—- 

Not far from the hill on which Mischling 
stood was an old house, apparently surrounded 
by an extensive park. Our wanderer, who 
passed by nothing, went up to it, and found an 
interesting old building which riveted his atten- 
tion. Tall gables, overshadowed by primeval 
trees; a high gothic tower; spacious stone steps 
decorated with grotesque figures; all, as well as 
the farm-yard immediately before the grand fa- 
cade, bere the stamp of those old knightly seats, 
whose owners, in their patriarchal simplicity, 
knew not the refinements of our days; but, on 
the other hand, outdid us in rude magnificence 
and joyous conviviality. 

Mischling ascended the steps without meet- 
ing any one, and stood, full of curiosity, before 
a doorway, ornamented with coats of arms and 
fantastic carvings, on which remains of colour 
and gilding were still here and there visible. 

The door stood open, and led immediately 
into a large vaulted hall. Here everything yet 
breathed the air of old times: here the ancient 
habits of a country knight (Landjunker ) seemed 
still to reign. From three long iron hooks 
fixed in the roof, hung, instead of chandeliers, 
a quantity of fresh-killed game. On a table in 
the corner, stood several wine and beer jugs, 
and among them, a considerable battery of 
bottles. Another table was strewed with pipes, 
of which, péle-méle with arms and trophies of 
the chace, many specimens also adorned the 
walls, A ponderous oak table in the centre of 
the hall was strewed, as was also the floor, with 
traces of the late, and probably very jovial, 
evening repast. 

At last a servant, dressed like a game-keeper, 
appeared, and asked what Mischling wanted. 
**The master,” said he, “and all the company 
are gone out hunting.” 

Mischling goes to look at the gardens— 

As. he crossed the court-yard again, he met a 
pretty boy carrying a truss of hay to the stables. 

‘* Is this the way to the pleasure-garden, here 
on the left?” asked Mischling. 

“Yes, to be sure,” answered the boy haughtily. 

“Who art thou, young one ?”’ 

“T am no tkhou—I am the young squire!” 
Mischling laughed, and felt himself transported 
back to feudal times.. He had not believed 
that there existed such nooks, which, like oases 
in the desert, maintained their, individuality in 
the midst of a perfectly heterogeneous region; 
in which men went on thus for an incredibly 
long time in antiquated tracks, till all at once 
the spirit of modern times broke in even upon 
them. 

We must pass by his adventure with a 
company of the ladies of this antique world, 
whose horror of innovation may be readily 
imagined. Nor have we time to follow him 
in his adventure at Klein-Schilda, where the 
suspicions of the host of the inn are excited 
at hearing his guest reading aloud in an un- 
known jargon (English). This and other 
dubious appearances, but, above all, his de- 
claration that he has no passport, the alarmed 
host reports to the Biirgermeister, and a 
scene ensues which, we dare say, contains no 
very violent exaggeration of the pompous 
impertinences and ludicrous blunders of some 
of the village officials, to whose care and 
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sagacity the continental governments intrust 
the detection of suspected travellers. 

Our hero, however, treats the whole matter 
in avery cavalier and bantering manner, and 
at length, gets leave to depart. He sets out 
in the evening to walk through the forest, 
where he loses his way, and meets a strange 
looking man, by whom he is conducted to a 
lone inn. On their way thither his compa- 
nion relates his history, which is briefly this ; 
—that he was born and bred a gipsy, and 
followed the handicrafts common to his race, 
but that, having married an Italian actress, 
with her aid and that of his children by a 
former wife, he managed a puppet theatre, 
at which, to the delight of the linen-weavers 
of the adjacent villages, he represents Frid- 
olin, Calderoni’s Constant Prince, and Kling- 
emann’s Dr. Faustus. 

Mischling immediately proposes to join 
the troop for some days, on condition that he 
may direct the puppet-show, and, in return, 
that the whole family of his new friend are 
to regard themselves as his guests—terms, 
as it may be supposed, easily agreed to. On 
their arrival they are met first by a noble 
Hungarian wolf-dog, and then by the two 
sons of his companion, who look with sur- 
prise at the elegant and Anglicized dress of 
their new guest. Their appearance he de- 
scribes as follows :— 

The lads, who were strikingly handsome, 
looked as if they had just come in from some 
procession, and were very neatly, and, at the 
same time, fancifully dressed. Long dark tresses 
hung down on their bare necks; in their ears 
glittered large gold rings, such as are often worn 
by Frenchmen and Italians; light blue jackets, 
girt with a broad crimson scarf, were closely 
fitted to their slender persons, and small laced 
boots set off the most delicate feet and legs. 
Their faces had a dash of youthful audacity, and 
were full of expression and'fire;.the eldest, es- 
pecially, had something extremely captivating 
in his appearance. 

This eldest Mischling chooses as his trea- 
surer, and flings him his purse. 

Giannino cast down his dark eyes on the 
ground for a moment, and then said with a me- 
lancholy air, balancing the purse in his hand, 
“Tt is a fine thing to be so rich; for he who is 
tich is free,—is he not father? Well sir,” added 
he, “I will keep an exact account; meantime, 
I thank you for your confidence.” A faint flush, 
at these words, flitted over his cheek, and with 
a graceful bow he quickly left the room. 


Poor Giannina! Her blushes have doubt- 
less betrayed her to our readers, as they did 
to her faithless and ungrateful guest ! 

We have then a burlesque puppet-show 
of ‘ Don Juan’—not very happily done. 

At this exhibition Mischling sees two pea- 
sant girls, delicate-looking and beautiful, to 
whom his attention is drawn by their wear- 
ing gloves; he afterwards sees a brilliant on 
the ungloved hand of the most striking of 
the two. His curiosity is piqued, and on a 
hearer view he finds her to be a person of 
exquisite beauty, “with the dignity of a 
queen, and the softness of a dove.” He for- 
gets Giannina, and pursues this disguised 
peasant, whom he finds to be a certain 
Baroness Rosenkranz, the victim, as he is 
made to believe, of an unhappy marriage 
With an unprincipled and disagreeeble_ gam- 
bler. ‘He becomes passionately in love with 
her, declares himself to be the Duke of Ho- 


henburg, a mediatized Prince, obtains the 





Baron’s consent to a divorce, and is on the 
point of marriage with the beautiful Aline. 

Meanwhile the deserted and devoted 
Giannina comes to the casile with her family, 
to assist at the wedding festivities, ignorant 
that the Duke and her faithless lover are 
the same. She discovers this; is mortally 
wounded in repelling. some robbers, who 
attempt to carry off some very important 
— belonging to the Duke, and lives just 

ong enough to save him from a disgraceful 
and disastrous marriage. Aline, also a stroll- 
ing actress, and former associate of Giannina, 
turns out to be a monster of cold and syste- 
matic depravity, concealed under a veil of 
the most consummate grace, dignity, and 
sweetness. 

The marriage is broken off; Giannina is 
discovered to be the daughter of the Duke’s 
uncle,—who had betrayed her mother, a 
beautiful Italian, by a feigned marriage,— 
and dies. The Duke is miserable, comme de 
raison, and betakes himself once more to a 
wandering life. 

Here, we hope, are improbabilities enough 
for the most insatiable lovers of extravagance. 
The story is not only ill-contrived, but un- 
pleasant. We are transported into thorough- 
ly bad company, not the least worthless of 
whom is the Duke; Giannina is the only re- 
deeming spot. 

The chief merit of the tale lies in what is 
extraneous ; descriptions which, as we have 
seen, are lively and picturesque, and some 
episodical conversations which are humor- 
ous and amusing from their national colour- 
ing. We will give one more specimen of 
the former: scene—a Fair. 

A_ busy life reigned in the little town of 
Moosheim.’ The wide market-place was crowd- 
ed with booths, and through the narrow boarded 
streets, which were hourly constructed, poured 
the curious crowd of buyers. Here, little boys 
were~seen trying the merits of the newly-ac- 
‘quired fife, or carefully securing the tumbling- 
man and the gingerbread ; there a couple of old 
women stood higgling for an hour over a coffee- 
mill, and, after trying twenty, went away, re in- 
fectd, because they thought it a sechser too dear. 
More munificent was the fat farmer close by 
them, who, already a little joyous, was distri- 
buting ribbons to the girls, right and left; 
then, taking his friends into a booth and treat- 
ing them with stale anchovies and Griineberg 
champagne, forgot all the sorrows of the low 
price of corn. Farther on, the European Her- 
cules delighted the curious, by balancing a club 
upon his teeth and a flaming torch upon his 
nose. An admirable pendant to him was exhi- 
bited on the other side of the square, by an old 
Frenchman dressed like a savage. He gave 
himself out to be one of La Peyrouse’s seamen, 
who had been cast on a desert island, where he 
had lived for many years on stones; now and 
then, as a delicacy, tasting a bit of raw fish or 
fowl. 

The character of the hero is thus deline- 
ated :— 

The Duke of Hohenburg, Count of Linde- 
nau, was one of the small, mediatised, somewhile 
half-sovereigns, who, when they are poor, lead 
a most deplorable life, placed in a wretched 
mitiway between splendour and misery, pride 
and humiliation. .’.1f;: however, they are rich, 
their position is:still an agreeable one, and their 
consideration- and ‘influence, resting on this 
golden .basis,: have still a certain reality. In 
these favourable circumstances was the present 
Duke placed. Gifted by nature with no niggard 


ago by an uncle; independent and free, he led 


a strange, often a romantic, and always rest- 
less life, which few would have had either the 
wish or the power to imitate. . Seldom visiting 
his own estates, where he was least: known, he 
constantly wandered about the world. He had 
tried something of everything—had remained 
steady to nothing, and, spite of all his ex- 
perience of the world and all his powers of 
observation, it might with justice be said of 
him, that his real life was in the world of 
fancy, and reality a sort of dream, in which he 
could never succeed in finding his right position. 
From the same cause, probably, it happened, 
that he never had a distinct conception of what 
he willed; still less could others understand 
him. So much is certain, that it was impos- 
sible to calculate securely on the course of his 
actions, and that there hardly ever was a man 
of more mobile character, or who underwent 
more rapid transformations. To-day haughty, 
sarcastic, and overbearing, deeming scarcely 
anything in the world too high for his grasp, 
and deriding all with bitter mockery—perhaps 
on the morrow he was to be found in a profound 
and enthusiastic fervour of veneration at some 
sublime example of virtue; perhaps, with diffi- 
dent humility, voluntarily undertaking the 
lowliest services. You met him some days later, 
and you found, perhaps, a fantastic, frivolous, 
careless man of the world and of pleasure, who 
appeared never to have been capable of an 
earnest thought, or of a deep impression. 

If anything can surpass the pitiable impo- 
tency of such a character, it is the criminality 
of such an abuse of God’s best gifts. We 
must not be too serious about a chimera. 
But the misfortune is, that the luxury-be- 
gotten indolence which abhors the labour 
of self-government and craves for strong 
excitement, has contrived to get up a sort of 
taste for these poisonous butterflies that blight 
every flower they light upon—these strange 
combinations, in whom the amiable has neither 
purpose nor merit, and the wicked neither 
vigour nor consisteney. We fear the author's 
concluding reflection is most true :— 

The rich and the great have always a bad 
experience of mankind, and thence easily con- 
tract a feeling of bitter contempt for the mass, 
afterwards with difficulty corrected by the ex- 
ceptions: this produces a state of mind which 
often improves the understanding at the expense 
of the heart. 

This last, however, is a total and mortal 
error. There is no such thing as a sound 
state of the understanding, which does not 
rest on a sound state of the affections. The 
experience he speaks of (truly enough, we 
doubt not,) is bad, precisely because it is 
narrow ; and inferences from a narrow expe- 
rience are a proof, not of a disciplined and 
enlarged, but of an immature and contracted 
understanding. The following passage, how- 
ever, places the hero in a more favourable 
light—at least in our eyes—for, with great 
humility, we plead guilty to certain preju- 
dices in favour of the dull old institution of 
marriage. 

For some years, however, our Duke, already 
tired of a world of which he had seen so much, 
had made considerable advance towards. the 
blending of these heterogeneous elements ; 
although good and evil still kept up such a 
vigorous conflict in him, that a complete victory 
on the side of either appeared very doubtful. In 
order to’ accelerate this (for he was in earnest 
about his reformation), and to give to the good 
within him the most powerful ally which itis 





hand; in the vigour of health and age; pc 
of large estates bequeathed to him eight years 





possible to find on earth—a second soul, which 
may, alternately merge in our own, or receive 
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ours into itself—the most ardent wish of his 
heart was now a speedy marriage. It may 
easily be imagined that a man like him, with 
so quick a sense of pleasure, and not extremely 
scrupulous as to the nature of it; with his attrac- 
tive exterior, and his various means, must have 
made many conquests in the course of his che- 
quered life. But in this variety he had never 
been able to find that durable happiness which 
can be securely founded on legitimate love alone, 
and which his acute and refined mind, and his 
originally noble disposition, had (perhaps 
almost unknown to himself) continually sought 
with a vague and painful longing. 

To these good purposes, however, many ob- 
stacles presented themselves; and doubtless 
chiefly the strange means he devised for their 
accomplishment; and that already-mentioned 
inconstancy, which now would, now would not ; 
often started back with a kind of fright from 
what was obtained; and could never find a 
reality approaching that Idea] of his fancy which 
was his inseparable companion. 

Haughty from birth and education, liberal 
from reflection and judgment, he never suffered 
himself to be deterred by inferiority of rank at 
first ; but, on a nearer approach, he felt an invo- 
luntary shudder at the thought of a total més- 
alliance, which, at length, always drove him to 
flight. High-born ladies, on the other hand, 
he generally found too artificial and perverted ; 
and, as he was equally avantageux and humble 
by turns, so one who had none of these defects, 
often appeared to him not desirable, only be- 
cause there were no rivals to contest her with 
him—another, not to be atterapted, because so 
many worthier than himself had directed their 
eyes and wishes towards her. 


All these good purposes, and conflicting 
feelings, and subtle refinements, are put a 
violent end to by a passion for the graceful 
and beautiful, and artful adventures we have 
mentioned,—low born, selfish, and profligate. 

Assumed was that sweet tenderness—assumed 
the self-forgetfulness of passion—assumed all; 
except the triumph of flattered vanity, and the 
cold exultation of vulgar avarice. 

Certainly, the inconsistency of a passionate 
man, and the power of feigning of a cold- 
hearted woman, are two things which it is 
difficult to exaggcrate — nevertheless, the 
latter, at least, seems to us to outstep nature. 

We shall give one specimen of the conver- 
sations introduced into this tale, and then 
have done. 

“IT wish you success from my heart,” said the 
Duke, “ but, to speak frankly, I think the days 
of the tragic muse are over, never to return. 
Whence should tragic poets come, when there 
is no longer a public to receive them ? 

“Tn old times, theatre and church blended, 
if I may say so, nearly into one. Faith and 
enthusiasm glowed in the breast of every hearer. 
Even Shakspeare’s age was a thoroughly be- 
lieving one, and, at the same time, one full of 
high and prominent individual powers ; all his 
various figures are taken out of his own life- 
warm epoch, and, therefore, had they all life; and 
they utter a living voice, even to this day, though 
in a less degree. But whence should such come 
in our levelling period, which may, indeed, be 
good enough in its way, but which, sceking as 
it does only practical realities, has no longer 
any capacity for that willing, profound, intense 
illusion, which the tragedian must lay claim to? 
We can do no more than dress up puppets with 
old rags, or, like the French, write melo-dra- 
matic caricatures; anything really living we 
shall create no more.” 

This is true, and might be extended much 
farther. Painting and sculpture are dying 
in the same exhausted receiver. They no 





longer borrow from other worlds what they 
find wanting in this. They are become, 
or fast becoming, what they have by some 
miserable critics been profanely called—imi- 
tative arts. 

We must now take our leave of Prince 
Piickler-Muskau, which we cannot do with- 
out expressing our regret, that he will not 
condescend to bestow more labour on what 
he writes, and to exercise a more scrupulous 
censorship over the productions of his pen. 
We say this, because we think him capable 
of much more than he has yet done. ~ 


Narrative of the Campaigns of the Twenty- 
eighth Regiment, since their return from 
Egypt in 1802. By Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Cadell. London: Whittaker & Co. 


WE may look forward with complacent hope- 
fulness to the times when there shall be no 
more “ wars or rumours of wars’—but we 
cannot look back upon the daring and en- 
durance which the flower of our land have 
braved and borne for the maintenance of its 
glory among nations, without a strong feel- 
ing of pride, and as strong a wish that 
their gallant deeds may receive their due 
reward, by being handed down to our chil- 
dren’s children. 
Fill high the cup—but when the soul rejoices, 
Forget not who are gone !— 

The Twenty-eighth Regiment has always 
borne a high character for its bravery and 
successes; nor without cause do we find 
these concluding words in the Marquis of 
Anglesea’s address, delivered on the occasion 
of his presenting it with a new stand of 
colours in the year 1832. 

“ ¢ Tt would seem, ‘says he,’ as if you had been 
predestined to form a guard of honour to our 
illustrious slain. Wolfe was killed at your head 
—Abercrombie died in your presence—Moore 
fell by your side—you witnessed the death of 
the gallant Picton, who had so often led you to 
victory. 

“*Twenty-eighth! You began your career 
under the incomparable Marlborough! You 
have finished the war under the immortal Wel- 
lington. I consign your colours to your charge. 
I do it in the most perfect confidence. What- 
ever may be your destination, in whatever clime 
or country you may serve, I know you will bear 
them to honour and to glory. Twenty-eighth! 
May success ever attend you!” ” 

Lieut.-Col. Cadell begins his narrative with 
the expedition to the North of Germany, 
Copenhagen, and Gottingen. It will be im- 
possible for us to follow him page by page, 
as there is scarcely one unhonoured by the 
record of some gallant feat, told in the un- 
affected manly style of a soldier. We there- 
fore pass over the siege of Copenhagen, and 
the entire series of northern adventures, in- 
cluding the last and liveliest—namely, the 
cutting off the men’s gueues, and heaving 
them overboard with three cheers—and come 
at once to the second chapter, which treats 
of the first campaign in the Peninsula—and, 
alas! of the disastrous retreat upon Corunna. 
Here are a few insulated passages : 

“January 3d. The following occurrence had 
more effect in establishing the good conduct of 
the reserve than anything that had yet been 
done. We were formed in close column, on 
the Bembibre side of the river, when our gal- 
lant chief, General Paget, in an excellent ad- 
dress, called the attention of the soldiers to the 
dreadful and disgraceful scene of yesterday, and 
the merciless conduct the enemy's cavalry had 


, 


shown to many of the stragglers. He told the 
men that they had now become the rear-guard 
of the army ; and upon their sober, steady, and 
good conduct, the safety of the whole depended, 
Just as the General had finished his admirable 
and soldier-like address, and after all the orders 
had been given, and the necessary examples 
that had heen made, two men of the reserye 
were found in the very act of shamefully plun. 
dering a house in the village, and ill-treating 
the inhabitants. The report was made, and the 
reserve was instantly formed in square; the 
culprits’ were brought out—the General being 
determined that an example should be made. 
They were ordered to be hanged upon a tree 
close to the village. Everything being prepared, 
the awful sentence was about to be carried into 
execution; the unfortunate men were in the 
act of being lifted up to the fatal branch, when 
an officer of the hussars rode into the square, 
and reported that the enemy were at that 
moment advancing. The General said he did 
not care ifthe whole French cavalry were coming 
up; that he would hang those men, who had 
been guilty of so shamefal an outrage. At that 
instant a few distant shots were heard, and a 
second officer arived at full speed with another 
report. ‘he General then stopped the execution, 
and turning round to the reserve, said * Soldiers! 
if you promise to behave well for the future, I 
will forgive those men—say yes, in an instant.’ 
* Yes!’ was said by every one. ‘Say it again, 
said the General. ‘Yes, yes!’ was again ex. 
claimed by all. ‘Say it a third time.’ ‘Yes! 
yes! yes!’ and a cheer followed. The men were 
forgiven! the square was reduced ; and the 52d 
regiment, under Colonel Barclay, went through 
the village in double-quick time, and in the most 
beautiful manner took possession of the vine- 
yards on the opposite side of the river; while 
the remainder of the reserve crossed the bridge 
under cover of the 95th, and formed on the hill 
behind the 52d.” 


The two anecdotes which follow, read 
strikingly in contrast: it is strange to find 
that, amid all the sufferings and skirmishes 
of the retreat, which cost the loss of so much 
treasure and the lives of so many brave men 
—the one living animal that came off scath- 
less was a lap-dog. 

“About the noon of the 5th we came up 
with two cars laden with dollars; but the bul- 
locks that drew them being completely exhausted, 
it was impossible tosave the treasure. Underthese 
circumstances, Sir John decided that the whole 
should be thrown down the mountain, most judi- 
ciously considering, that if the casks were broken, 
the men would make a rush for the money, 
which would have caused great confusion, and 
might have cost the lives of many. The rear- 
guard, therefore, was halted ; Lieutenant Ben- 
net, of the light company, 28th regiment, was 
placed over the money, with strict orders from 
Sir John Moore to shoot the first person who 
attempted to touch it. It was then rolled over 
the precipice; the casks were soon broken by 
the rugged rocks, and the dollars falling out, 
rolled over the height—a sparkling cascade of 
silver. The French advanced guard coming up 
shortly after to the spot, were detained for a 
time picking up the few dollars that had been 
scattered on the road. * * * 

“ All our animals were left on the beach at 
Corunna. I recollect but one exception. The 
wife of Serjeant Monday, the orderly-room clerk, 
actually carried a lap-dog in a basket over her 
arm, throughout the whole of this dreadful re- 
treat, and brought it home to England with 
her.” 

The next chapter carries the regiment to 
Walcheren. “ It was truly melancholy,” says 
Lieut.-Col. Cadell, “« to behold the numbers 





there cut off—the deaths were so numerous 
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that a corporal and eight men only attended 
each funeral.” 

«On one of these melancholy occasions (con- 
tinues he in a note) a ridiculous occurrence took 

lace; an Irish corporal and eight men of the 

nadier company of the 28th went to bury a 
om fellow who had died the day before,—the 
dead house at the hospital being full of men of 
different regiments, our corporal was taking 
away, by mistake, the body of a man of the 
43d, when a non-commissioned officer of that 
corps claimed him: ‘Sure,’ says Paddy, ‘I am 
come to bury a man, and isn’t it now all the 
same which regiment he belonged to? I am 
only just taking the best-looking one.’ ” 

The fourth chapter treats of the second 
campaign in the Peninsula, including the 
affairs of Gibraltar, Tariffa, and Barossa. 
The account of the last engagement is full 
of interest, and, for the honour of England, 
we must quote the last paragraph :— 

“God was pleased to grant to the British arms 
as glorious and complete a victory as ever was 
gained, having in our hands two generals, and 
five guns, besides two eagles as trophies,—a 
greater number of the enemy were killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners, than the total 
amount of the British force when it entered the 
field of battle.” 

The following, too, is a noble scene, and 
full of poetry; and reminds us vividly of a 
most striking passage in the “ Tales of the 
wars of our times.” 

“The conduct of the two squadrons of the 2d 
German hussars was truly fine. It was a curious 
thing, that the French cavalry were in the same 
proportion to them that the infantry were to us, 
—more than double. They were led to the 
charge on the hill in the most gallant manner by 
Colonel the Hon. F. Ponsonby (now governor 
of Malta). Three times did they go through and 
through the enemy, doing terrible execution, 
until they completely routed them. The hussars 
suffered a great loss in Captain Busche, who was 
mortally wounded, and died three days after- 
wards in the same hospital in which our wounded 
officers were placed, at the Isla de Leon. I shall 
never forget the night before this brave officer 
was buried. The whole of his men stood round 
the coffin in the deepest grief, saying they had 
lost their father; they sate up all the night 
singing hymns, the whole joining. It was the 
most touching scene of devotion that we had ever 
witnessed ; it would have melted the stoutest 
heart. At the siege of Copenhagen, while we 
were under arms one morning, a little before 
sunrise, I remember this same regiment of Ger- 
Mans passing us. At first we could not conceive 
what delightful sounds were approaching, and to 
our surprise, we found it was the whole of them 
singing the morning hymn, led by the colonel !” 

The fifth chapter contains the third cam- 
paign in the Peninsula—from which we can 
make room for only two scattered anecdotes. 
They refer to the action when the corps of 
General Girard was surprised at Arroyo del 
Molino, 

“Seven or eight Frenchmen, whilst endea- 
vouring to make their escape down the moun- 
tain, were taken in an extraordinary manner by 
Lieutenant Irwin, of the grenadier company, the 
first in the pursuit. He took up what they call 
in Ireland a couple of ‘two-year-old-stones,’ 
Which*he aimed so well with his left hand, that 
he brought down two of the Frenchmen, one 
after the other ; the others seeing their comrades 
80 roughly handled, quietly surrendered, and he 
brought them all in prisoners.” 

In this affair, too, the Prince d’Aremberg 
was taken prisoner by Lieutenant Blakeney 
—he was sent to England in a frigate, and 
appears to have been as much pleased with 





the courtesy as the gallantry of his captor. 
When embarking— 

“A midshipman came to say, that a boat was 
waiting, when the Prince turned to Blakeney, 
and asked him how soon he thought he (the 
Prince) should be in England. Blakeney replied, 
* As soon as you are out of the Tagus—all the 
seas are England.’” 

Chapter the sixth, records the advance to 
Aranjuez and Madrid, and the retreat be- 
hind the Agueda;—from chapter the seventh, 
which is devoted to the battles of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees, we must be content with 
the following anecdote: it occurred at Vit- 
toria. 

* A little anecdote must here be allowed to be 
recorded of an Irishman, Dan. Fitzgibbon, of 
the grenadiers, who, like most of his countrymen, 
possessed both courage and humour. He was 
placed at a bank, which he was to fire over; but 
was told on no account to show himself. Poor 
Dan, not taking this advice, jumped upon the 
bank every round he fired, to see if he had hit 
any one. At last, a Frenchman shot him through 
the back of the left hand. It was seen that 
something had happened, and he was asked what 
was the matter? Dan, very quietly looking at 
his bleeding fist, and scratching his head with the 
other, said, * I wish I knew who did this.’ ” 

With the eighth chapter the Twenty- 
eighth enters France, and as our extracts 
have been confined to the Peninsular cam- 
paign, we will there leave it, when we have 
drawn upon Col. Cadell’s account of the 
batile of St. Pierre, for an instance of mo- 
dern second sight. 

* A singular instance of presentiment occurred 
on this occasion. When the inlying picquets 
turned out in the morning, a soldier of my com- 
pany, the grenadiers, named M‘Kinlay, came 
up to me handing a paper, and said, *‘ Captain, 





here is my will; I am to be killed to-day, and 
I will all my arrears, and every thing I have, to 
my comrade Hugh Swift.—* What nonsense, 


M‘Kinlay,’ I replied to him ; ‘ go into action, | 
and do what you have always done, behave like | 


a brave soldier.’ He answered, * I will do that, 
Sir ; but I am certain I am to be killed to-c 
and I request you to take my will.’ 


To satisfy 
him I took it, and the man fought 


with the 


picquets during the whole day with great cool. | > 
. . = | barrelled fowli iece, is familiz - = 
sarrelled fowling-piece, is familiar, are con 


ness and gallantry. In the afternoon, a little 


before the action was over, we rejoined the re- | 
| brave doings. 
was standing unhurt close to me ; upon which | 


giment,—we had suffered much, but M‘Kinlay 


I observed to him, * So, M‘Kinlay, I suspect you 
are wrong this time.’ The right of the regiment | 
being posted on the round end of a hill cut into 
steps for the vines, a body of the cnemy’s sharp- 
shooters came close under us, and opened a fire | 


one of them taking aim over the arm of a fig-tree 
in our direction, exclaimed, * Look at that rascal 
going to shoot our captain !’ And advancing one 
step down the hill, presented at the Frenchman, 
who, whoever, was unfortunately too quick for 
him, for in an instant afterwards poor M‘Kinlay 
was shot through the neck, and killed on the 
spot. The same ball gave me a severe contusion 
on the breast, and I fell with the unfortunate 
man, and was actually covered with his blood. 
He was one of the best soldiers in the grena- 
dier company, and was much regretted ;— indeed 





but for him it is probable I should not have 
lived to tell this tale. The will was duly for- 
warded to the War-office, whence an order was 
issued for his comrade Swift to receive all that 
was due to him.” 

We have but glanced over the contents of | 
this pleasant and modest little volume. It is 
curious to think that these memoirs, and | 
others of their class, will be to our grand- | 


children what the Chronicles of Froissart 
and De Joinville are to us. 


Ornithological Biography, or an Account of 
the Habits of the Birds of the United 
States of America, §e. By J. Audubon. 

(Third Notice.) 
We have often been amused by speculating 
on the thoughtlessness and carelessness of 
the many, as to the means by which the 
things set before them, for their pleasure, 
are obtained and completed. Unlike their 
children, who will never rest with a new 
toy till they have pulled it to pieces to find 
out what it is made of, and would rather be 
told how the Russian or Swiss peasant sits 
over his fire of pine-logs on long winter nights, 
and carves the little quaint figure they hold 
in their hands, than look at the image itself, 
however carefully or curiously hee. ha 
grown-up children of the world take all things 
on trust, and turn over the pages of a book 
with a yawn, rarely troubling themselves with 


| the burden of a thought, as to how, or at what 


peril of person or waste of health, the author 
has gathered together his materials. We 
have little in common with these unsym- 
pathizing people. We have admired Audu- 
bon’s gorgeous drawings; but our interest 
in them has increased a thousandfold, on 
knowing that they are the spoils of a life’s 
campaign; and we have been deeply inter- 
ested in the adventures through which our 
enthusiastic naturalist went in search of this 
rare parrot, or that hollow tree where an 
undescribed owl was supposed to abide in a 
rave solitude, hitherto undisturbed. 

We have before said, that from this volume 
might be gleaned a delightful cento of An- 
ecdotes of Birds. We might also draw from 
it a new series of ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ 
which would have a stirring interest for our 
friends of the searlet frock, and all such 
as delight in a Manton. To some of our 
island sportsmen, however, it would be 
rough practice to accompany Audubon on 
one of his expeditions. We, to whom the 
single-barrelled pen, rather than the double- 


oc 
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tented to sit by our firesides and read of his 
The leaf from his Journal 
which we extract, (a passage from the life, 
or death, of the Key West Pigeon,) is as 
much for the naturalist’s as for the sports- 
man’s benefit; but it will interest both :— 


* When I reached the garrison, I found the 


F - = . - | sergeant waiting for me. I gave him some small 
to cover their retiring columns. M‘Kinlay seeing | ““TS° sd ; 5 
8 va = | shot, and we set of, not in full run, nor even 


at a dog-trot, but with the slowness and careful- 
ness usually employed by a lynx or a cougar 
when searching for prey. We soon reached the 
thickets, and found it necessary to move in 
truth very slowly, one foot warily advanced be- 
fore the other, one hand engaged in opening a 
passage, and presently after occupied in securing 
the cap on the head, in smashing some dozens 
of hungry musquitoes, or in drawing the sharp 
thorn of a cactus from a leg or foot, in securing 
our gun-locks, or in assisting ourselves to rise 
after a fall occasioned by stumbling against the 
projecting angle of a rock. But we pushed on, 
squeezed ourselves between thestubborn branches, 
and forced our way as well as we could, my guide 
of course having the lead. Suddenly I saw him 


| stoop, and observing the motion of his hand, im- 


lately followed his example. 
his pos 


Reduced by 

ition to one balf of his natural height, he 

moved more briskly, inclined to the right, ¢ 
ushed forward, and 
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piece as he stooped, immediately fired. ‘I have 
it,’ cried he. * What?’ cried I. ‘The pigeon,’ 
—and he disappeared. The heat was excessive, 
and the brushwood here was so thick and tangled, 
that had not Mr. Sykes been a United States 
soldier, I should have looked upon him as bent on 
retaliating on behalf of ‘ the eccentric naturalist ;” 
for, although not more than ten paces distant 
from me, not a glimpse of him could I obtain. 
After crawling to the spot I found him smooth- 
ing the feathers of a Pigeon which I had never 
seen—nay, the most beautiful yet found in the 
United States. How I gazed on its resplendent 
plumage !—how I marked the expression of its 
rich-coloured, large and timid eye, as the poor 
creature was gasping its last breath! Ah, how 
I looked on this lovely bird! I handled it, 
turned it, examined its feathers and form, its 
bill, its legs and claws, weighed it by estimate, 
and after a while formed a winding sheet for it 
of a piece of paper. * - 

“T never felt, nor did my companion, that our 
faces and hands were covered with musquitoes : 
and although the perspiration made my eyes 
smart, I was as much delighted as ever I had 
been on such an occasion. We travelled onward, 
much in the same manner, until we reached the 
opposite end of the island; but not another bird 
we met this day. 

“ As we sat near the shore gazing on the curious 
light pea-green colour of the sea, I unfolded my 
prize, and as I now more quietly observed the 
brilliant changing metallic hues of its plumage, 
I could not refrain from exclaiming—* But who 
will draw it 2’ for the obvious difficulties of copy- 
ing nature struck me as powerfully as they ever 
had done, and brought to my memory the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘ La nature se joue du pinceau 
des hommes ;—lorsqu’on croit qu'il a atteint 
sa plus grande beauté, elle sourit et s’embellit 
encore !’ ” 

Here is an incident from the account of 
the Willow Grous, found in Labrador :— 

“To give you an idea of the difficulties we 
had occasionally to encounter, in our endeavours 
to procure such birds as breed in that country, 
it will suffice to say, that one of us was so mired 
in the flat just mentioned, that it was with ex- 
treme difficulty another of us succeeded in extri- 
cating him, to the great danger of being himself 
swamped, in which case we must all have perish- 
ed, had no aid arrived. We were completely 
smeared with black mud, and so fatigued, that 
when we returned, we found it impossible to 
proceed more than a few yards before we were 
forced to sit down on the dangerous sward, which 
at every step shook for a considerable space 
around, so that we were obliged to keep at a 
distance from each other, and move many yards 
apart, constantly fearing that the least increase 
of weight would have burst the thin layer that 
supported us, and sent us in to a depth from 
which we could not have been extricated. But 
once out of the bog, we were delighted with the 
success of our enterprise, and as we refreshed 
ourselves from our scanty stores, when we had 
reached the rocky shores of the sea, we laughed 
heartily at what had happened, although only a 
few hours before it was considered a most serious 
accident.” 


Two scenes of sport of a different kind we 
shall extract from among the miscellaneous 
_ with which Audubon has interspersed 

is volume. They need few explanatory 
words of ours :— 

“In the spring of 1833, the Moose were re- 
markably abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
Schoodiac Lakes; and, as the snow was so deep 
in the woods as to render it almost impossible 
for them to escape, many of them were caught. 
About the Ist of March 1833, three of us set 
off on a hunt, provided with snow-shoes, guns, 
hatchets, and provisions for a fortnight. On the 











first day we proceeded fifty miles, in a sledge 
drawn by one horse, to the nearest lake, where 
we stopped for the night, in the hut of an Indian 
named Lewis, of the Passamaquody tribe, and 
who has abandoned the wandering life of his 
race, and turned his attention to farming and 
lumbering. Here we saw the operation of making 
snow-shoes, which requires more skill than one 
might imagine. The men generally make the 
bows to suit themselves, and the women weave 
in the threads, which are usually made of the 
skin of the Karaboo deer. 

“The next day we went on foot sixty-two 
miles farther, when a heavy rain-storm coming 
on, we were detained a whole day. The next 
morning we put on snow-shoes, and proceeded 
about thirteen miles, to the head of the Mus- 
quash Lake, where we found a camp, which had 
been erected by some lumberers in the winter ; 
and here we established our head-quarters. In 
the afternoon an Indian had driven a female 
moose-deer, and two young ones of the preceding 
year, within a quarter of a mile of our camp, 
when he was obliged to shoot the old one. We 
undertook to procure the young alive, and after 
much exertion succeeded in getting one of them, 
and shut it up in the shed made for the oxen; 
but as the night was falling, we were compelled 
to leave the other in the woods. The dogs having 
killed two fine deer that day, we feasted upon 
some of their flesh, and upon Moose, which cer- 
tainly seemed to us the most savoury meat we 
had ever eaten, although a keen appetite is very 
apt to warp one’s judgment in such a case. 
After supper we laid ourselves down before the 
huge fire we had built up, and were soon satis- 
fied that we had at last discovered the most com- 
fortable mode of sleeping. 

“In the morning we started off on the track 
of a Moose, which had been driven from its 
haunt or yard by the Indians the day before ; 
and although the snow was in general five feet 
deep, and in some places much deeper, we tra- 
velled three miles before we came to the spot 
where the Moose had rested for the night. He 
had not left this place more than an hour, when 
we came to it. Sowe pushed on faster than be- 
fore, trusting that ere long we should overtake 
him. We had proceeded about a mile and a 
half farther, when he took a sudden turn, which 
threw us off his track, and when we again found 
it, we saw that an Indian had taken it up and 
gone in pursuit of the harassed animal. In a 
short time we heard the report of a gun, and 
immediately running up, we saw the Moose 
standing in a thicket wounded,when we brought 
him down. The animal finding himself too 
closely pursued, had turned upon the Indian, 
who fired and instantly ran into the bushes to 
conceal himself. It was three years old, and 
consequently not nearly grown, although already 
about six feet and a half in height. 

“Tt is difficult to conceive how an animal 
could have gone at such a rate, when the snow 
was so deep, with a thick crust at top. In one 
place he had followed the course of a brook, over 
which the snow had sunk considerably on account 
of the higher temperature of the water, and we 
had an opportunity of seeing evidence of the 
great power which the species possesses in leap- 
ing over objects that obstruct his way. There 
were places in which the snow had drifted to so 
great a height, that you would have imagined it 
impossible for any animal to leap over it, and 
yet we found that he had done so at a single 
bound, without leaving the least trace. As I did 
not measure these snow-heaps, I cannot positively 
say how high they were, but I am well persuaded 
that some of them were ten feet. 

We proceeded to skin and dress the Moose, 
and buried the flesh under the snow, where it 
will keep for weeks. * * * The young Moose 
was so exhausted and fretted, that it offered no 
opposition to us as we led it to the camp; but 





in the middle of the night we were awakened 
by a great noise in the hovel, and found that ag 
it had in some measure recovered from its terror 
and state of exhaustion, it began to think of get. 
ting home, and was now much enraged at finding 
itself so securely imprisoned. We were unable 
to do anything with it, for if we merely ap- 
proached our hands to the openings of the hut, 
it would spring at us with the greatest fury, 
roaring and erecting its mane in a manner that 
convinced us of the futility of all attempts to 
save it alive. We threw to it the skin of a deer, 
which it tore to pieces ina moment. This in. 
dividual was a yearling, and about six feet high. 
When we went to look for the other, which we 
had left in the wood, we found that he had 
‘taken his back-track,’ or retraced his steps, 
and gone to the ‘beat,’ about a mile and a half 
distant, and which it may be interesting to de. 
scrib. * * * 

“We found him still more untractable than 
the female we had left in the hovel; he had 
trodden down the snow for a small space around 
him, which he refused to leave, and would spring 
with great fury at any one who approached the 
spot too near; and as turning on snow-shoes is 
not an easy operation, we were content to let 
him alone, and try to find one in a better situ. 
ation for capture, knowing that if we did even. 
tually secure him, he would probably in the 
struggle injure himself too much to live. I have 
good reason to believe that the only practicable 
mode of taking them uninjured, except when 
they are very young, is, when they are exhausted 
and completely defenceless, to bind them secure. 
ly, and keep them so till they have become paci- 
fied and convinced of the uselessness of any 
attempt at resistance. If allowed to exert them. 
selves as they please, they almost always kill 
themselves, as we found by experience. 

“On the following day we again set out, and 
coming across the tracks of two young bucks, 
which had been started by the Indians, we pur- 
sued them, and in two or three miles overtook 
them. As it was desirable to obtain them as 
near the camp as possible, we attempted to steer 
them that way. For a while we succeeded very 
well in our scheme, but at last one of them, after 
making many ineffectual attempts to get another 
way, turned upon his pursuer, who, finding him- 
self not very safe, felt obliged to shoot him. His 
companion, who was a little more tractable, we 
drove on a short way, but as he had contrived 
to take many turnings, he could approach us on 
his back-track too swiftly, so that we were com- 
pelled to shoot him also. We ‘ dressed’ them, 
taking with us the tongues and muffles, which 
are considered the most delicate parts. 

“ We had not walked more than a quarter of 
a mile, when we perceived some of the indica- 
tions before mentioned, which we followed for 
half a mile, when we came across a yard, and, 
going round it, we found where the Moose had 
left it, though we afterwards learned that we 
had missed a fine buck, which the dogs, however, 
afterwards discovered. We soon overtook a 
female witha young one, and were not long in 
sight of them when they stood at bay. It is really 
wonderful how soon they beat down a hard space 
in the snow to stand upon, when it is impossible 
for a dog to touch them,asthey stamp so violently 
with their fore feet, that it is certain death to 
approach them. This Moose had only one calf 
with her, and on opening her we perceived that 
she would only have had one the next year, 
though the usual number is two, almost in- 
variably a male and a female. We shot them 
with ball through the brain. 

“The Moose bears a considerable resemblance 
to the horse in his conformation, and in his dis- 
position a still greater, having much of the sagacity 
as well as viciousness of that animal. We had 
an opportunity of observing the wonderful acute- 
ness of its hearing and smelling. As we were 
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standing by one, he suddenly erected his ears, 
and put himself on the alert, evidently aware of 
the approach of some person. About ten minutes 
after, one of our party came up, who must have 
peen at the time at least half a mile off, and the 
wind was from the Moose towards him. 

“This species of Deer feeds on the hemlock, 
cedar, fir or pine, but will not touch the spruce. 
It also eats the twigs of the maple, birch, and 
soft shoots of other trees. In the autumn they 
may be enticed by imitating their peculiar cry, 
which is described as truly frightful. The hunter 
gets up into a tree, or conceals himself in some 
other secure place, and imitates this cry by means 
of a piece of birch-bark rolled up to give the 
proper tone. Presently he hears the Moose 
come dashing along, and when he gets near 
enough, takes a good aim, and soon dispatches 
him. It is very unsafe to stand within reach of 
the animal, for he would certainly endeavour to 
demolish you.” 

The other extract concerns the traditionally 
favourite fare of aldermen, who, (an apt illus- 
tration of the remark wherewith we started,) 
we should imagine, little trouble their heads 
as to the where or the how, so that they enjoy 
their “ feast of shells.” The extract is from 
a paper called ‘The Turtlers,’ and is the re- 
sult of observations made by Audubon when 
on a visit to the Tortugas—“a group of 
islands lying about eighty miles from Key 
West, and the last that seem to defend the 
peninsula of the Floridas.” 

“On first nearing the shores, and mostly on 
fine calm moonlight nights, the turtle raises 
her head above the water, being still distant 
thirty or forty yards from the beach, looks 
around her, and attentively examines the ob- 
jects on the shore. Should she observe nothing 
likely to disturb her intended operations, she 
emits a loud hissing sound, by which such of her 
many enemies as are unaccustomed to it, are 
startled, and so are apt to remove to another 
place, although unseen by her. Should she hear 
any noise, or perceive indications of danger, she 
instantly sinks and goes off to a considerable 
distance ; but should every thing be quiet, she 
advances slowly towards the beach, crawls over 
it, her head raised to the full stretch of her 
neck, and when she has reached a place fitted 
for her purpose, she gazes all round in silence. 
Finding ‘all well,’ she proceeds to form a hole 
in the sand, which she effects by removing it 
from under her body with her hind flappers, 
scooping it out with so much dexterity that the 
sides seldom if ever fall in. The sand is raised 
alternately with each flapper, as with a large 
ladle, until it has accumulated behind her, when 
supporting herself with her head and fore part 
on the ground fronting her body, she with a 
spring from each flapper, sends the sand around 
her, scattering it to the distance of several feet. 
In this manner the hole is dug to the depth 
of eighteen inches or sometimes more than two 
feet. This labour I have seen performed in the 
thort period of nine minutes. The eggs are then 
dropped one by one, and disposed in regular 
layers, to the number of a hundred and fifty, or 
sometimes nearly two hundred. The whole time 
spent in this part of the operation may be about 
twenty minutes, She now scrapes the loose 
sand back over the eggs, and so levels and 
smooths the surface, that few persons on seeing 
the spot could imagine anything had been done 
toit. This accomplished to her mind, she re- 
treats to the water with all possible dispatch, 
leaving the hatching of the eggs to the heat of 
the sand. When a turtle, a loggerhead for ex- 
ample, is in the act of dropping her eggs, she 

not move although one should go up to her, 
or even seat himself on her back, for it seems 
that at this moment she finds it necessary to 
Proceed at all events, and is unable to intermit 





her labour. The moment it is finished, how- 
ever, off she starts ; nor would it then be possi- 
ble for one, unless he were as strong as a Her- 
cules, to turn her over and secure her. 

“To upset a turtle on the shore, one is obliged 
to fall on his knees, and placing his shoulder 
behind her forearm, gradually raise her up by 
pushing with great force, and then with a jerk 
throw her over. Sometimes it requires the 
united strength of several men to accomplish 
this ; and, if the turtle should be of very great 
size, as often happens on that coast, even hand- 
spikes are employed. Some turtlers are so daring 
as to swim up to them while lying asleep on the 
surface of the water, and turn them over in their 
own element, when, however, a boat must be at 
hand to enable them to secure their prize. Few 
turtles can bite beyond the reach of their fore 
legs, and few, when once turned over, can, with- 
out assistance, regain their natural position ; 
but, notwithstanding this, their flappers are 
generally secured by ropes so as to render their 
escape impossible. 

“ Persons who search for turtles’ eggs are pro- 
vided with a light stiff cane or a gun-rod, with 
which they go along the shores, probing the 
sand near the tracks of the animals, which, how- 
ever, cannot always be seen, on account of the 
windsand heavy rains, that often obliterate them. 
The nests are discovered not only by men, but 
also by beasts of prey, and the eggs are collected, 
or destroyed on the spot in great numbers, as 
on certain parts of the shore hundreds of turtles 
are known to deposit their eggs within the space 
of a mile. They form a new hole each time they 
lay, and the second is generally dug near the 
first, as if the animal were quite unconscious of 
what had befallen it. It will readily be under- 
stood that the numerous eggs seen in a turtle 
on cutting it up could not be all laid the same 
season. The whole number deposited by an 
individual in one summer may amount to four 
hundred, whereas if the animal is caught on or 
near her nest, as I have witnessed, the remain- 
ing eggs, all small, without shells, and as it were 
threaded like so many large beads, exceed three 
thousand. In an instance where I found that 
number, the turtle weighed nearly four hundred 
pounds. The young, soon after being hatched, 
and when yet scarcely larger than a dollar, 
scratch their way through their sandy covering, 
and immediately betake themselves to the 
water.” 

And here, though loth, we must end; 
there are, however, two more volumes of this 
interesting work yet to come; and their au- 
thor has an abundance of adventures yet 
untold, with which the public may be glad- 
dened on a future day. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Heir Presumptive, by Lady Stepney.’— 
The novels which publishers have been hoarding 
up for many days, till the storm of politics 
should blow over, are now beginning to creep 
forth, in the hope of enjoying a little sunshine 
during this temporary season of calm. We 
cannot promise.to the ‘Heir Presumptive,’ a 
very glorious noon of fame—but we are, perhaps, 
a little fastidious. The story of this novel is 
encumbered with plot; itis like a tangled heap of 
silk, constantly pulled by the wrong threads for 
the purpose of being disentangled ; and we read, 
and read on, without coming to a character or 
a dialogue, which has any peculiar individuality 
or interest. Lady Stepney is happiest in her 
descriptive passages; it would give us sincere 
pleasure to say more in her praise; but we have 
to perform our duty to the public, as well as to 
exercise the virtue of courtesy ; which latter in 
the present case, is best proved, by being brief 
in our notice. 





‘The Sacred Offering.’—We can give this 
little book our honest recommendation, to all 
who love what is pure in thought, and graceful 
in expression ; and could extract half a dozen 
poems in justification of our good opinion. A 
portion of one, however, must content us: it is 
a Hymn at sunset among the Alps. 

Oh Thou who hast thine altar made 
On every mountain's brow ; 

Whose temple is the forest’s shade, 
Its arch, the forest bough ; 

Thou hast ever listened when we prayed, 
And Thou wilt hear us now. 

Full kingly is thy royal grace 
On the wide world poured forth ; 

From the sunny south, “in pride of place,” 
To the icy-girded north ; 

The glorious beauty of thy face 
Doth shine upon the Earth. 

To each—to all—thy bounty flows 
Full, boundless, deep, and free ; 

Thou hast flowers for earth and stars for heaven, 
And gems for the blue sea ; 

And for us our everlasting hills, 
And hearts which dauntless be. 

More hast thou given, oh God ! yet more 
‘Than our spirits true and bold ; 

And our mighty mountain sentinels, 
Those watchers stern and old— 

The shadow of a glorious past 
Our memory doth enfold. 

That little band of shepherd men 
Who left their flocks with Thee, 

And, strong in heart, went boldly forth 
‘Yo make our mountains free— 

Thy hand was with their stedfast worth, 
And they won the victory. 

And they the saints of later time, 
Who dwelt in places lone, ‘ 

And wandering exiles for their faith, 

Through toil and famine, fight and death, 
Their martyr crowns have won,— 

*Twas thou received their fleeting breath, 
And they sit beneath Thy throne. 

Forsake us not, but as of old 
So let our spirits be ; 

And give us still the courage bold 
To keep our mountains free ; 

And our ancestral faith to hold, 
Wherewith we worship Thee. 

The cattle on a thousand hills, 
The feeble and the small— 

We leave throughout the silent night, 
Nor fear lest harm befal; 

For Thou who blest the patriarch’s store, 
Wilt guard and keep them all. 

Praise from the mountain’s lordly crest, 
Praise from the valley lone, 

For all our daily blessedness, 
For our bright ones who are gone, 

To Thee, the mightiest, wisest, best, 
The great Eternal One ! 

‘Sacred Poetry, by a Layman. Second Edi- 
tion.’—This is a collection of verses on grave 
subjects, unexceptionable in tendency, and 
smooth in measure: but it is only one among 
very many, and we can hardly wish to see their 
number increased. 

* Condensed Commentary on the Holy Bible.’— 
This is a judicious selection from the most ap- 
proved commentators ; the notes are condensed 
into small compass, and while nothing necessary 
tq the elucidation of the text is omitted, all 
superfluous dissertation is laid aside. The work 
deserves commendation also for the spirit of 
liberality, in which it has been compiled ; 
critics of every creed have been consulted, and 
scrupulous care taken to remove everything 
sectarian, from a work designed for all deno- 
minations of Christians. We, however, who are 
in duty bound to mark faults as well as merits, 
must observe, that there are gross typographical 
errors in the Hebrew quotations; and instead of 
quoting from Parkhurst, whose Hutchinsonian 
theories render his work comparatively useless, 
the editor should have taken Gesenius for his 
lexicographic authority. 

‘ B. H. Draper’s Bible Lives.’—The design 
of the author is to relate the lives of the princi- 
pal persons mentioned in the Old Testament, 
in a simple style suited to the capacity of chil- 
dren. On the whole, he has performed his 
task well, but he is too fond of introducing doc- 
trinal points, which are far above the compre- 
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hension of those for whom the work is de- 
signed. 

* Eyre’s Illustration of St. Paul.’—The design 
of the author is to arrange the reasoning of the 
Apostle in such form, as he would probably 
have chosen, had his epistles been directed to 
the Christian churches of this age and country. 
He has therefore given a paraphrase, rather 
than a translation, of St. Paul’s writings; but 
the paraphrase conveys the apostle’s meaning, 
to persons unacquainted with the original 
Greek, more clearly than any translation with 
which we are acquainted. Old associations, 
however, have so rivetted us to the peculiar 
phraseology of the authorized version, that we 
should be sorry to see it superseded. We can, 
however, safely recommend this work, as an ex- 
cellent commentary on the apostolic epistles. 


§ Dublin University Calendar.’—The exami- 
nation-papers, which form the most important 
feature of this work, are of superior excellence 
this year. We were particularly pleased with Dr. 
Longfield’s questions in Ethics, and Mr. Chap- 
man’s in Rhetoric and Criticism, at the exami- 
nation for Moderatorships. We trust that the 
day is not far distant, when the custom of con- 
ducting the Fellowship-examination in Latin, 
and vivd voce, will be abolished ; assuredly the 
language in which some of Dr. Wall’s acute 
and searching mathematical questions were 
answered, “‘ would have made Quinctilian stare 
and gasp.” Among the minor examination 
papers, Mr. Kingsmill’s questions on Ovid's 
Fasti, and the mathematical examination of 
Senior Freshmen, deserve high commendation. 

‘ Bradley’s Practical Geometry.—A work de- 
signed for the use of artists, engineers and 
mechanics; it furnishes them with ample and 
accurate instructions for perspective drawing, 
and teaches the use of the various mathematical 
instruments, which have been contrived for prac- 
tical geometers. The work will be found es- 
pecially useful to civil engineers, a class daily 
rising into merited importance. 

* Blackie’s Popular Encyclopedia. Part 1V.’— 
This is the best number of this deservedly popular 
work, that has yet appeared. It contains ex- 
cellent articles on Criminal Law, Ecclesiastical 
establishments, and Electro-Magnetism. In 
the articles which must necessarily have some 
political tendency, creditable care has been 
taken to avoid party views; naked facts are 
stated, and the readers are allowed to speculate, 
and draw conclusions for themselves. We have 
been particularly pleased with the brief notice 
of Cranmer, in which the author has steered be- 
tween the errors of those who brand that pre- 
late as an apostate and time-server, and the 
equally extravagant errors of those who almost 
worship him as a saint and a martyr. 

* Carter’s Lectures on Taste.’—These lectures 
are the production of an individual in humble 
life, and have been published by subscription, 
to relieve him from the pressure of unmerited 
distress. They display considerable mental 
power, and talents which deserve to be culti- 
tivated. 

‘ Tourrier’s Model Book.’—A translation and 
analysis of the first book of Telemachus, ac- 
cording to Jacotot’s plan, executed with credit- 
able skill. We know of no better work for 
self-tuition, and we recommend it to those who 
wish to keep up, and increase the knowledge of 
the French language acquired at school. 

‘The Pocket Guide to Domestic Cookery.’— 
§ The Antiseptic Manual ; or the Artand Mystery 
of Preserving Alimentary Substances, Animal and 
Vegetable.’ —Those better skilled in such matters 
than we pretend to be, report to us, that this 
Pocket Guide is a very useful little work; and 
that whoever may purchase the Antiseptic Ma- 
nual, will have their money’s worth in informa- 
tion. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Eneuisu books are beginning to venture forth, 
as will be seen by our columns this week. We 
shall also have Coleridge’s * Table-talk’ ere long, 
and sundry fictions of ancient and modern times 
to report upon. We have likewise heard a 
whisper, that the Correspondence of our lament- 
ed Elia is about to be collected and edited by 
Dr. Southey ; Sir Egerton Brydges promises us 
a third volume of his autobiography ; and a third 
volume of* The Doctor’ is likewise about to appear. 
A new edition of the poetical works of Milton, 
with a biography by Sir Egerton Brydges, is also 
announced, and forthwith to be published, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, in half-a-dozen 
monthly volumes at five shillings each, illustrated 
by drawings by Turner. This is a work sure to 
be acceptable to the public. The following is 
an extract from the prospectus :—* It is but a 
small testimony to the merits of the venerable 
poet and scholar, Sin Ecerton Baypses, to 
state, that he has been materially assisted and 
encouraged in his labours by many of his distin- 
guished contemporaries ; and that, to the elegant 
and searching acumen of his own pen—the pro- 
found literary and antiquarian research which 
has marked his numerous w gs—and the en- 
thusiasm and fellow-feeling which he brings to 
his task, will be added a valuable harvest of 
literary assistance.” 

Tait, the only magazine of the month we have 
yet seen, gives us a double number-—and a dry 
one it is, save for some beautiful verses by Win. 
Howitt—many pages of extract from Lady Mor- 
gan’s * Princess,’ and a paper called * The Private 
history of the Newspaper Press,’ which contains 
a little of what is well known—and a little of 
what is problematical. 

Our contemporaries, we observe, are giving us 
a sad history of Madame Malibran’s having been 
stabbed in the threat, and the fountains of her 
glorious voice thus closed for ever. We will not 
believe it, till we receive further authentication 
of so grievous a tale. Onr “ last advices” (to 
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speak as they do on ’Change) were, tha 


committee of management for the ¢ 
Festival. We regret this much; Malibran is at 
present alone in sacred music. We are told that 
her brother, Signor Garcia, is about to open an 
academy for instruction in singing, to which she 
will lend her valuabie assistance when she re- 
turns to us. His father, be it remembered, was 
the master of Meric Lalande, Nourrit, and his 
own daughter; andif the Signor Garcia inherit his 
method and skill, his school will be a valuable 
addition toour musical establishments.—-A propos 
of Festivals, we are told that the receipts of the 
Amateur Meeting at Exeter Hall fall short of the 
expenses by the sum of one hundred pounds. 
The foreign papers give us accounts of the 
death of Zingarelli; little of the music of this 
veteran composer is now heard among us, but 
Pasta has made his *‘ Ombra adorata,’ and Don- 
zelli his * Laudate,’ immortal. It may be re- 
membered that an Oratorio, by this master, was 
performed at Birmingham some seven years ago, 
which was the means of introducing Signor Costa 
to this country—We observe that Mr. Van 
Lancken, of Antwerp, so well known to Eng- 
lish travellers for his splendid collection of pic- 
tures, to which they were always admitted 
with the utmost courtesy and readiness, is lately 
dead. Should this collection be sold, there are 
pictures in it which it might be well for our 
Committee of Taste to look after ; we remember, 
especially, some Sketches and a Crucifixion by 
Rubens, a brilliant and unequalled landscape 
by Momper, with figures by Brughel, and another 
by Van der Berge.—Also, that M. C. Texier, 
the architect, has been appointed by the French 
government to make a professional and scientific 





journey through Asia Minor; and that Victor 
Hugo has just finished a comedy, in which Madlle. 
Mars is to fill the principal character—and tha 
N. F. 8. Grundtvig, a Danish clergyman, who 
is a zealous cultivator of national antiquarian 
lore, and both as a theologian and as an anti. 
quary a voluminous author, has lately published 
a work upon Scandinavian Mythology, entitled 
* Nordens Mythologi,—Mythology of the North, 
intended to overthrow all existing systems upon 
the allegorical meaning of all Mythologies, in. 
cluding the Greek, and to prove that mytholo. 
gists have invariably allegorized moral or meta. 
physical ideas, not natural occurrences, This ig, 
at least, a nobler view of mythology. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Jan. 26.—The Rev. G. C. Renouard, in the 
chair. Colonel Jackson’s paper‘ On the conge. 
lation of the Neva,’ was concluded ; and we now 
give an analysis of the whole. 

Colonel Jackson begins by observing, that, so 
far as he knows, the phenomena attending the 
congelation of running water have not yet at. 
tracted the attention of physical philosophers ; 
and although there are some peculiarities about 
the Neva, which take it out of the ordinary class 
of rivers, yet he ventures to hope that his obser. 
vations on it may be acceptable, as a first contri. 
bution to this branch of science. The Neva is 
the only outlet to Lake Ladoga, the largest lake 
in Europe, and the recipient of the waters of 
four hydraulic systems—viz. its own, and those 
of Lakes Onega, Ilmen, and Saima: in a country, 
too, the face of which is frozen for about five 
months every vear, the amount of evaporation 
cannot be considerable; and thus the discharge 
of the Neva, especially in winter, is very great. 
Its medium breadth is 1,500 feet; the depth of 
its channel is 50; its current runs above two 
knots an hour; and its delivery of water to the 
Baltic is estimated, by very nice computations 
made by order of government, with a view to 
prepare plans for guarding St. Petersburgh from 
the recurrence, now so frequent, of inundations, 
at 116,000 cubic feet per second. Under these 
circumstances, in most cases, congelation would 
scarcely be expected to take place at all; but 
they are overcome by the commencement made 
by drift ice coming down from the lake, and 
getting jammed between the banks of the river. 
This takes place sometimes in October; more 
usually in November, and very rarely, indeed, is 
it delayed till December. The breaking up of 
the ice, on the other hand, is sometimes in March, 
but much more usually in April ;. and it is re- 
markable, that although the mean temperature 
has certainly risen near St. Petersburgh since 
the foundation of the city, owing to cultivation 
and other circumstances, yet the periods of the 
river’s becoming fixed and open have not varied. 
To prove which fact, Col. Jackson furnishes a 
table of the days in which the two events have 
respectively happened for the last 117 years. 

These preliminary statements being made, 
Col. Jackson next explains the particular objects 
of his inquiries, and the means by which he 
sought to obtain them. Into the latter we need 
not here enter; the former were—first, to ascer- 
tain the rate at which the ice increased in thick- 
ness, and the relation which this bore to the 
accumulation of cold in the atmosphere ; second- 
ly, to register any accompanying phenomena 
which might present themselves ; thirdly, to note 
the temperature of the water at different depths 
beneath the ice, observing whether this flue- 
tuated with changes in that of the atmosphere. 
And the following were the results obtained. _ 

The ice uniformly increased in thickness 
strict accordance with the accumulation of cold 
in the atmosphere; and this, whether it was 
itself thick or thin. Thus the Neva added an 
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inch to the thickness of ice on its surface for 


every successive 25° of Reaumur’s thermometer 
which were added to the previous sum of cold in 
the atmosphere, whether its ice, at the time of 
observation, was a few inches thick or above two 
feet; and although different rivers will of course 
have different rates of increase, according to their 
yelocity, Colonel Jackson thinks that the uni- 
formity thus observed, is probably a law. The 
under surface of the ice was as smooth as the 
upper; but new ice, formed in a hole made in 
the solid body, was always concave beneath, in 
the form of an arch, more or less flat according 
to the intensity of the cold. Immediately be- 
neath the ice, for a few feet down, a sort of 
prash was found, which, while it remained in 
the water, was pellucid, and not to be distin- 
guished from it; but, on being drawn, it shot into 
flakes like snow. Colonel Jackson attributes its 
formation to a retardation of the current caused 
by friction, and is persuaded that it equally 
exists near the bottom, but harder and closer in 
its consistence. When eventually it is disen- 
from the bottom, he considers it also to 
constitute the ice meers, or cakes, which are well 
known to rise in rivers after severe frost, and to 
impede their hoat navigation. Lastly, the tem- 
rature of the water below the ice in the Neva 
was found uniformly to rise in descending, till 
within a few feet of the bottom, when it again 
fell: which last circumstance Colonel J. further 
attributes to the presence of the above stratum 
of semi-congealed water. Changes in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere were perceptible in 
that of the water, but not for some hours, and 
only if considerable. 

In conclusion, Colonel Jackson noticed a ten- 
dency in the ice, after being some time formed, 
to rend into prismatic columns—to use his own 
words, like a miniature Giant’s Causeway ; and 
when he first observed this, he thought it might 
be owing to the upright escape of air, or gases, 
rising through the water, and thus finding a pas- 
sage. But a closer examination convinced him 
that it is due to no external cause of this sort, 
but is connected with the arrangement of the 
particles of water in the process of congelation ; 
for blocks, which, by the pressure of others had 
been thrown on their side, still rent in the di- 
rection of what may be thus called their grain. 
The prisms formed are tolerably regularly angu- 
lated, but have no tendency to break across, like 
basaltic columns; on the contrary, they are 
frangible with difficulty in this direction. When 
thus broken, however, their fracture is con- 
choidal. 

It struck us that this paper was rather suited 
to the Royal than to the Geographical Society ; 
—it was listened to, however, with much atten- 
tion. At its conclusion, a small portion was read 
of a Journal kept by Lord Prudhoe when 
asending the Nile above the cataracts, towards 
Dongola. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 17,~At the general meeting on this day, 
Major Sir Henry Willock took the chair. Ma- 
nockjee Cursetjee, a Parsi gentleman, of Bom- 
bay, was elected a non-resident member. This 
8 another proof of the increasing interest which 
the Society is creating among the learned natives 
of India. The application of Manockjee Cur- 
setjee to be admitted a member, was a well- 
Wnitten and interesting communication, addressed 
to the Right Hon. Sir Aiexander Johnston, and 
Was supported by the signatures of numerous 
European gentlemen of the first rank in Bombay. 

¢ paper read, was on the land tenures of 

the Dekhan, written by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 
The author proceeds to inquire into the abori- 
gines of that province, tracing them to the Budd- 
sts. The paper contains some interesting de- 
tails relating to tenures, and exhibits much 


ability and research. 





The Chairman gave notice that the next 
meeting, on the 7th of February, would be a 
special one, as it was proposed to t Lieut. 
Burnes with a diploma of !Tenorary Membership, 
in appreciation of the sertic*s he had rendered 
to Eastern geography and scione 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 22.—John Willi 
President and Treasurer, in the chair. 
lowing papers were read—viz. 

1. Notes on the Temperature of the Air : 
the Sea, made in a voyage from India to Eng- 
land in the ship Hoogly, Capt. Reeves, in the 
year 1833, by Alexander Burnes, Esq. F.R.S. 

2. Remarks on certain statements of Mr. 
Faraday, contained in the fourth and fifth series 
of his * Experimental Researches in Electricity,’ 
by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. Note on the preceding paper by Michael 
Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 15.—W. R. Hamilton, Esa., V.P., in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a communication 
from Mr. A. J. Kempe, descriptive of some 
drawings by a young lady of sculptures in low 
relief in Chichester Cathedral. ‘These are more 
particularly interesting, in consequence of the 
internal evidence they bear of being the work of 
a Greek artist of the Empire, perhaps of the 
the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Sir Henry Ellis next concluded the reading of 
the paper, commenced last week, on the early 
state and condition of the Caribs of the Western 
Archipelago. 

Jan, 22.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. Among the books presented to the Society 
this evening, was one of more than usual interest 
and value—a copy of Junius’s edition of Cad- 
mon’s paraphrase of the Genesis, interleaved 
with a Latin translation and notes, in manuscript, 
by Lye and Manning, which are certainly in- 
edited,-—by Mr. Thorpe, the publisher of the 
Society’s edition of Cadmon’s paraphrase trans- 
lated into English. 

A silver medallion, with the head ef Constan- 
tine Paleologus, was presented to the Society ; 
and a Venetian coin of one of the Deges of the 
fifteenth century, was exhibited by Mr. J. G. 
Akerman, a Fellow of the Socicty. Mr. Aker- 
mau was induced to send this in her illustra- 
tion of Mr. Kempe’s view of the sculptures in 
Chichester Cathedral, of which drawings were 
exhibited at the previous meeting, and which 
had attracted Mr. Akerman’s attention some 
years ago, by the peculiarly Byzantine character 
which they possess, and which this coin has in 
common with them. Mr. Kempe exhibited 
some coloured drawings, also in further illustra. 
tion of the same subject. 

The Secretary read an original Order in Coun- 
cil of His Highness the Lord Protector, of the 
year 1654, tending to repress some attempts 
which were feared by discontented Royalists ; 
communicated by a Fellow of the Society ; and 
passages from a copy of some accounts relating 
tothe building of a church at Bodmin, in the four- 
teenth cenfury. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 17.—George Bellas Greenough, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The reading of a paper, 
‘On the physical and geological structure of the 
country to the west of the Dividing Range be- 
tween Hunter's River (lat. 32° S.),and Moreton 
Bay (lat. 27° S.), with observations on the geo- 
logy of Moreton Bay and Brisbane River, New 
South Wales, by A. Cunningham, Esq., and 
communicated by W. H. Fitton, was concluded. 

A paper was next read, entitled * An account 
of Land and Freshwater Shells, found associated 
with the bones of land Quadrupeds beneath 
diluvial gravel at Cropthorn, Worcestershire,’ by 


Hugh Edwin Strickland, Esq., F.G.S. 





A notice was afterwards read, by the Rev. 
David Williams, F.G.S., ‘On the bones of cer- 
tain animals which have been recently discover- 
ed in the calcareo-magnesian conglomerate on 
Durcham Down, near Bristol.’ 

January 7.—The President in the chair. A 

tter was first read from Dr. Bostock to George 

llas Greenough, Esq., Pres. G.S., *On the 
ysis of water procured from a mineral spring 
» Island of St. Paul, in the Indian Ocean, 

t. 38° 45’ S., long. 77° 53’ E.),* by Capt. Ford. 

A letter wes next read from Mr. Woodbine 
Parish, addressed to the President, containing a 
list of fossils collected by Mr. Parish from the 
Bognor Rock, and from the chalk near Felpham. 

An extract of a letter, addressed to Charles 
Lyell, Esq., by Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. ‘On an 
alteration in the position of the columns in the 
Temple of Serapis, near Naples,’ was then read ; 
and afterwards a paper by Dr. Mitchell, F.G.S. 
*On the chalk and flint of Yorkshire, compared 
with the chalk and flint of the southern counties 
of England.’ 

21.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
resident, in the chair. A paper was first read 
*On an outlying basin of lias on the borders of 
Salop and Cheshire, with an account of the 
lower lias between Gloucester and Worcester,’ 
by Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., V.P.G.S, 
A memoir was aiterwards read, entitled ‘A 
General view of the New Red Sandstone of the 
counties of Salop, Stafford, Worcester, and Glou- 
cester, being an attempt toe subdivide the same 
into separate formations, by the same writer. 
The new lines of demarcation proposed by the 
author, were laid down upon accompanying maps 
of the Ordnance survey. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The meetings for the present year commenc- 
ed on Tuesday January 20, when papers were 
read, containing a further account of experiments 
upon the cultivation of the potato, which had 
been made in the garden of the Society during 
the past season by Dr. Lindley, and which went 
still further to corroborate the opinions of the 
superiority of planting sets in the place of whole 
tubers. ‘he important results of these experi- 
ments are now making them become a subject of 
national interest, and are leading to the institu- 
tion of similar trials in many parts of the king- 
dom. Among the articles exhibited, we more 
particularly observed a fine double cone of the 
Araucaria pine from Chili, some very beautiful 
specimens of the fruit of the Averrhoa Bilimbi, 
from James Bateman, Esq., F.H.S., Amaryllis 
calyptrata, a plant in flower of the single Prunus 
sinensis, and a Shaddock, of much excellence, 
raised in the open air in Laneashire. The first, 
from Mr. Bateman’s stoves, was the produce of a 
tree about six feet in height, and were a portion 
of one hundred fine samples. In their natural 
state, their extreme acidity prevents their use 
for any other purpose than for forming an ingre- 
dient in drinks given in fevers and inflammatory 
complaints ; but as a preserve, they are consi- 
dered unrivalled, and on that account are well 
worth cultivation. 

Cuttings of the most esteemed plums and 
cherries were distributed to the Fellows. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 27.—Col. Sykes in the chair. A com- 
munication from Mr. Harvey, of Teignmouth, 
was read, describing the internal parts of some 
British species of Bulla, and drawings of Caryo- 
phillia Smithii, were exhibited. A collection of 
hird skins, sent for exhibition from the Naval and 
Military Museum, were remarked upon by Mr. 
Gould ; a beautiful species of Paleornis and a 
Muscicapa, remarkable for brilliancy of colour, 
were among the most conspicuous. Mr. Gould 
exhibited a new species of Pelican, and a new 
Regulus from Dalmatia. The characters of a 
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portion of shells, from the collection of Mr. 
Cuming, were read, principally belonging to the 
genus Pileopsis, of Lamarck, and some neigh- 
bouring genera.—Mr. Owen read his notes of the 
dissection of a Dasyurus and a Pelican, and pre- 
parations of parts of each were exhibited and re- 
marked upon. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological Society .......... Eight, p.M. 
Tuzs Linnzan Society coecceces hight, P.M. 

- { Horticultural Society ..........One, P.M. 
Society of Arts cocececd P. 7, P.Me 
Royal Society of Literature ....‘Three, p.m. 
Geological Society..............4 p. 8, P.M. 

Royal Society ...........+ cocces p. 8, P.M. 
Tuva. { Society of Antiquaries ... ‘ight, P.M. 

Zoological Society ..............Three, P.M. 
Royal Institution..... seeeed p. 8, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society ..........Two, P.M. 


Wep. 


Frip. 
Sart. 











PINE ARTS 
The Crucifixion. By John Martin. Moon. 
Tuts is, we think, the sixth great Scriptural pic- 
ture by this most imaginative of painters: it has 
more than the merits of some of its forerunners ; 
it has also some of their defects; but the defects 
are neither numerous nor important, and the 
merits are of a high order. It isa fault, that the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
troubled elements between, are too much for the 
human beings who people the landscape ; and 
it isa merit, that the imagination, which made 
this defect, provides a remedy for it in the sub- 
limity and magnificence of the scene. We turn 
from the peopled towers, the lotty palaces—nay, 
the pathos of the group on Mount Calvary, and 
look at the angry heaven, full of the presence of 
God, 
Who from the middle darkness flashing out, 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 


To work in the spirit of Scripture—to handle 
with a hallowed hand its inspired passages—to 
abate nothing of its brightness, but give to its 
rapt sentiment and loftiest musings a visible form 
and pressure, such as satisfies the devoutest 
mindand the finest fancy, is generally the ob- 
ject of Martin; and in the picture before us he 
has succeeded. * The Crucifixion’ is equal to the 
* Belshazzar’ and the ‘ Joshua’: the whole spec- 
tacle is sublime: the artist has rebuilt the towers 
of Jerusalem, raised its walls anew, and restored 
the temple with a magnificence all his own: the 
architecture unites the massive grandeur of the 
Egyptian with the elegance of the Greek. The 
moment chosen is, when our Saviour fulfils his 
sacrifice, and the vail of the temple is rent in 
twain; the earth seems to shudder—the towers 
to quake; mankind are perplexed, and look 
aghast, while, from a cloud, black and ominous, 
which hangs over the city like a funeral pall, 
Leaps out the livid lightning, 

and performs the part of sunshine to this noble 
picture. We shall not enter into details; the 
painter says he has authority for his splendid 
architecture ; we like it neither the better nor 
the worse for it—the imagination is satisfied. 


Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 

British History. London: Harding & Lepard. 
A splendid work, which we have repeatedly 
noticed during the course of publication, and 


which is now brought to a conclusion. We 
know of no production more honourable to 
English art. We have, in this last number, 
portraits of Queen Anne, Francis Russell, 
Duke of Bedford, the late Earl of Liverpool, 
William Pitt, Admiral Viscount Exmouth, 
and the Duke of Wellington—a strong and in- 
teresting muster. The portrait of the Earl of 
Liverpool is full of force and character, and that 
of the Duke of Wellington is, perhaps, the most 
faithful, vigorous, and striking of any extant. It 
gives the nobleman, the hero, and the man! 
The short memoirs, which are, of course, in a 
work of this nature, written on the nil nisi bonum 
principle, are concise and elegant. 





Here, under ordinary circumstances, we should 
have concluded our notice, but a professed criti- 
cism on this work, which has lately appeared, 
cannot be passed by without comment. The 
readers of the Atheneum will recollect the un- 
tiring spirit with which we heretofore exposed 
the disingenuousness of trade criticism—we 
had hoped successfully: not so—the publishing 
firm trading under the name, in the name, or 
as agents, of the Diffusion Society, have had the 
temerity to put forth another venture. They 
declare themselves, of course, the only traders 
not likely to be carried out of theirct dire and 
honest course by trade winds; still in this in- 
stance at least, (the Review of Lodge’s Portraits,) 
it does happen awkwardly, because it might have 
tended to bias their judgment, that they—the 
traders—the critics—have a@ rival publication in 
the field, called The Gallery of Portraits ! 

Our attention, however, having been thus 
drawn to the relative merits of these works, we 
have hastily compared them, and certainly, what- 
ever credit may be due to Mr. Lodge for giving 
us genuine portraits, taken from well authenti- 
cated originals, we cannot extend the same to 
the getters-up of the ‘Gallery’; for unless 
we are strangely mistaken, many of theirs must 
have been christened at a venture. Thus, a sour. 
looking old Dutch burgomaster, with an intole- 
rable squint, is given as a portrait of the learned 
Grotius !—Grotius ! whose portraits are known 
to every one acquainted with art. Then, again, 
we have a jolly-looking German doctor, whose 
arms may be seen in the corner of the picture, 
passed off for Martin Luther! on the authority, 
we suppose, of the show-woman at Windsor 
Castle, where, it is said, the original may be seen; 
who, in describing to us and others the story of 
Hero and Leander, concluded, pointing to the 
last of the tapestries, “ There is Hero throwing 
herself into the sea: her body was picked up by 
Captain Vansittart of His Majesty's ship Belle- 
rophon, and taken to Gibraltar, where she lies 
buried.” Further, we found a head of Boc- 
caccio, from a print after a picture by Titian! 
Boccaccio having been dead more than a hundred 
years before Titian was born. So little, indeed, 
do the conductors of this Gallery seem to care 
about the authenticity of the originals, that in one 
number a professed portrait is given of Peter the 
Great; but as Peter the Great was known to 
everybody except the patronizing Committee, 
another was subsequently substituted, and the 
name then erased from the first plate, which 
figures in a future number as the portrait of 
John Sobieski, King of Poland! We were 
also struck with the utter want of resemblance 
between some of the engravings and the origi- 
nal pictures, even when the authenticity of the 
latter was beyond question. We see, indeed, 
the names of respectable engravers to many of 
these prints; but what does it signify who were 
the engravers, unless the reduced copies put 
into their hands were carefully and skilfully 
done ? so important, indeed, is this considered, 
that it is said Messrs. Moon, Boys & Co. paid 
no less than 700/. for the copy from which 
‘The Chelsea Pensioners’ was engraved. Let 
any one, we care not who, with a competent 
knowledge of art, and uninfluenced,- look at 
the professed portraits in the * Gallery,’ of Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Thomas More, Michael 
Angelo, Pascal, Burke, and others, and then say, 
on their honour, whether they bear the slightest 
resemblance, except in mere form, to the well- 
known portraits of those illustrious men. We 
have been most unwillingly drawn into this 
comment, but it does seem to us to exceed 
everything in the records of trade criticism that 
a publishing firm, having started a rival work to 
the ‘ Portraits of Illustrious Personages,’ with 
all the advantageous humbug in their favour of 
a long list of patronizing noblemen and gentle- 
men, should venture in an affected criticism to 





attack the original work, which for twenty yeary 
has been received with universal commendati 
characterizing it as a mere exhibition of cour, 
costumes only worthy to aid and help in the get. 
ting up a pantomime at the Victoria. Can the 
Committee know of these proceedings ? 

If there be any error in our description of the 
parties engaged in this ungenerous warfare, it 
arises from the confusion of interests. If the 
* Gallery of Portraits’ be really the property of 
the Diffusion Society, will any one of the Com. 
mittee favour us with the exact amount of profit 
—the one shilling, if such be the fact, received 
by the Society up to this the 29th of Jannary, 
1835, from the sale of that work ? 





MUSIC 


VOCAL SOCIETY. 

Tuts Society commenced its third season on 
Monday week—we are sorry to say, with but a 
scanty audience. Of the music selected for per- 
formance, the *‘ Graduale,’ by Hummel, and the 
portion of Spohr’s * Christian’s Prayer,’ were by 
far the most interesting. The latter contains 
delightful music, though its composer has re 
peated himself most signally, in more than one 
or two places ; it is a pity that the effect of its 
rich accompaniments was lost, for the want of a 
stronger band. Mrs. Bishop, Miss Clara Novello, 
Miss Masson, and Miss Lacy, sustained the prin- 
cipal soprani parts in the course of the evening; 
the last-mentioned lady has a clear and most 
pleasant voice, not very remarkable for power; 
it was unwise in her to select for her début an air 
which Grisi’s splendid singing has made familiar 
to all opera-goers. Mr. Platt failed in his hom 
concerto: the instrument is hardly adapted for 
solo performances ; and he is so efficient as an 
orchestra player, that we regret to have to record 
his want of success. The usual number of ma- 
drigals and glees were well sung, and some of 
the latter encored. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
Fifth Concert.—This was decidedly the dullest 
concert of the season, as far as we heard it, for 
we confess to having left the room after our ears 
had been some little revived by Miss Maria B. 
Hawes’s singing of Mr. Clifton’s canzonet, ‘If 
music be the food of love,’ which well deserved 


its encore. - Of the other vocal pieces we heard, ” 


the quartett from ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ and Mr. 
Hill’s grand scena underwent most cruel murder. 
We cannot tell how far the music deserved a 
better fate. Mr. Leoni Lee’s singing of Barnett’s 
smooth canzonet— Canst thou forget me,’ was 
chaste and pleasing. We had a grand sympheny 
by Mr. T. Cooke, composed in a clear and bold 
style, but not otherwise remarkable save for its 
length ; an overture by Mr. Burrowes, of which, 
do what we will, we cannot recollect one single 
phrase ; and an overture by Mr. Goss—the hest 
orchestral music of our share of the evening, but 
rather dry. After all this grumbling, we have 
particular pleasure in mentioning Miss L. A. 
Pyne’s performance of a pianoforte concerto by 
Field ; it reflected the highest credit both upon 
herself and her master, Mr. J. B. Cramer. The 
singers who appeared in the course of the even- 
ing were Miss E. Lindley, Miss Wagstaff, Miss 
Birch, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Parry, jun., Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Hobbs. We ought, like- 
wise, to notice that our contemporaries speak 
highly of Mr. Thomas’s performance of his violin 
solo on the fourth string. 


Mr. Eliason’s Soirée Musicale.—We have to 
thank this gentleman for a very charming selec- 
tion of music, well performed. He could not 
have selected a duet more to our minds than 
Mayer’s superb ‘Cedi al destin’; nor did - 
ever hear Beethoven's magnificent * Tremate' g9 
with greater spirit than it did on Wednesday ; 
the parts being taken by Miss Clara Novello, 
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Mr. A. Roche, and Mr. Seguin ; they also, with 
the addition of Miss Dickens, concluded the 
evening very delightfully with Weber's‘ Over the 
dark blue waters,’ a thing of which we are never 
tired. Mr. Eliason performed a violin fantasia 
of his own; M. Baumann an air varié on the 
bassoon, with a grandeur of tone, an ease of exe- 
ciition, and a purity of style, which are nothing 
short of first rate 5 and Messrs. E. and L. Schultz 
gave us a concertante on the pianoforte and 

itar. We are not sure that, among the pianists 
of the brilliant school, we have ever heard the 
former exceeded. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
+. Evening, THE RED MASK; and KING ARTHUR. 
Tee ey MACBETH : and KING ARTHUR, 
foeday, THE KING'S SEAL, THE KING’S WORD ; and 
SING ARTHUR. 
whinvaay, THE RED MASK; and KING ARTHUR, 
Tharday, CHE KING’S SEAL. With TAM O’SHANTER ; 
aud KING ARTHUR. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM. THE RE- 
GENT; and THE PANTOMIME. 
2 BRIGAND THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM; 
and THE PANTOMIME, 


Tuesday, LA SONNAMBULA; and THE PANTOMIME. 








COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue opera of ‘La Sonnambula’ was revived 
here on Tuesday. We have not time to enlarge 
upon it, but cannot refrain from expressing our 
great pleasure at the very superior way in which 
the music was given nearly throughout. Miss 


Romer has made quite a hit in Amina, and all 
lovers of pleasing music, delightfully sung, will 
do well to hear her. We went in by chance, and 
not intending to stay—but we were riveted. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A new burletta, entitled, ‘ Not a Word,’ was 
presented here on Monday last. It is an adap- 
tation from the French, by the experienced hand 
of Mr. Kenney—so experienced, indeed, and so 
pleasant a writer do we join the common opinion 
in thinking Mr. Kenney to be, that we should 


have been better pleased to have had more of 


his own, and less of the original ; this remark is 
only meant to apply to the plot, for the author’s 
good taste has kept his dialogue wholly free from 
objection, except in as far as it unavoidably states 
the nature of the plot. It would seem that the 
French pieces of the present day are more and 
more acceptable to the many, in proportion as 
they are more and more objectionable to the 
tightly-thinking few. The story of the present 
piece.is, by no means, one of the worst, but still 
itis not free from objection. The dialogue, if not 
very striking, was, at least, easy and lively, and 
there are some very good situations, which Mr. 
Kenney has managed with his accustomed tact. 
Mr. Liston played extremely well, but Mr. F. 
Matthews has the best part in the piece, and this 
very valuable and rising actor did not fuiltomake 
the most of it. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Gresham Prise Medal, for the year 1834, 
hasbeen awarded to Mr. G. J. Elvey, of New 
College, Oxford. The successful composition 
was an Anthem for five voices. 

Extraordinary Musical Capacity. — A Paris 
Paper contains a curious account of the musical 
capacity exhibited by an old woman of sixty, 
who had from an early age been an inmate of 
Salpetriére (a receptacle for lunatics). A young 
actress of one of the minor theatres of Paris 
having become an inmate of the asylum, was 
impressed with the idea that she was represent- 
ing some character, and sung, danced, and re- 
cited by turns. One day, the old woman, upon 
hearing the actress sing, beat time with wonder- 
ful precision, and appeared highly delighted. 

he moment she heard an air, she was able to 
Telain it, and could hum it over when asked, 





although she could not speak ; and what is still 
more extraordinary, an individual having sung 
over an air which he had composed off hand, 
she caught it instantly and repeated it. An air 
having been played to her upon the piano, she 
seemed quite enraptured, and appeared to ap- 
preciate the most striking passages with the 
taste of a finished musician. The head of this 
woman is said to puzzle the phrenologists, for, 
so far from having the organ of Music strongly 
marked, she is totally destitute of it. 

Savings Banks in France.—There are at pre- 
sent in France seventy-nine Savings Banks 
authorized by the government, and the Council 
of State has under consideration fifty-two ap- 
plications for permission to establish similar in- 
stitutions. Of these establishments, thirty-six 
are in the chief towns of arrondissements, and 
forty-one in the chieftowns of departments. It 
therefore appears, that there are forty-five chief 
towns of departments which do not possess Sav- 
ings Banks. There is an immense number of 
depositors in the Paris Savings Banks, and, on 
two successive days about a fortnight ago, no 
less than a sum total of 516,508 francs was 
paid in. 

A Subterranean River at Selongey, near Dijon. 
—The Patriote de la Cété d’Or contains an ac- 
count of the discovery of a subterranean river, 
at a short distance from the right bank of the 
river, which traverses the village of Selongey. 
It was discovered by some workmen, who had 
removed a portion of calcareous rock, and it is 
ascertained, that its direction is parallel with 
the bed of the river itself. The depth of the 
newly-discovered river is from six to seven 
feet, and the water is clear, and agreeable to the 
palate. 

Steam Navigation upon the Danube.—Very 
gratifying accounts have recently been received 
of the progress of steam navigation upon 
this noble river. Under the auspices of the 
Austrian government, the whole region from 
Presburg to the Black Sea, and even to 
Constantinople, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles, has lately been opened to the influence of 
steam. This project was first undertaken by 
Count Szechengi, a Hungarian nobleman of 
great fortune and very enlightened mind, who, 
in quest of mechanical information, has made 
several journies to this country. Unlike the 
majority of the Hungarian nobles, the Count 
has exhibited the most enthusiastic devotion to 
the improvement of his country, by the intro- 
duction of the useful arts, and his operations 
for improving the navigation of the Danube 
have been upon a scale so vast, as to entitle 
him to the appellation of the Bridgewater of the 
German States. After expending great sums 
from his private fortune, he has at length 
received assistance in his plans from the Prince 
Metternich. The most active exertions are 
accordingly to be made for the removal of the 
only formidable interruption which exists to 
the navigation of the Danube, the rocks at the 
rapids between Moldavaand Glendova. Through 
these rapids, a channel or kind of canal is in- 
tended to be cut, by means of a diving-bell, 
which has lately gone from England for that 
purpose, accompanied by one of the seamen 
who was engaged in raising the specie from the 
wreck of the Thetis frigate. It seems, that no 
other obstacle than these rapids, and the occa- 
sional low state of the Danube in the summer 
months, exists, to the perfect accomplishment 
of its navigation by steam throughout its entire 
course from Presburg to the Black Sea. ‘This 
river flows through so many fertile regions, and 
throughsomany districts of minerals and metals, 
that it is not improbable that the introduction 
of steam navigation may there exhibit conse- 
quences little less extensive than the miracles 
which have been wrought by the operation of 
the same power on the rivers which flow through 








the western wilds of the United States of Ame- 
rica. When the position of the sand-banks and 
the proper direction of the channels have become 
known to the pilots, it is intended that the 
steam-boats shall ply regularly by night and day, 
and perform the whole distance from Presburg 
to Constantinople. Thus, in the course of some 
three or four years, it will become common for 
the tourist or the merchant to pass in about six 
days from the mists of Germany to the sunny 
skies of the city of the prophet. Few changes, 
in even this changing age, can be comparable 
to this. 

The Latest from America.—‘ The proprietors 
of the London Atheneum, are about to turn ban- 
kers, at Doncaster, with a capital of 20,000.” — 
New York Bookseller’s Advertiser. 

Grammar Illustrated—Mr. Seth T. Hurd, 
the famous lecturer on English Grammar, in 
explaining to his pupils how that the Noun was 
the foundation of all the other parts of speech, 
said it was like the bottom wheel of a factory, 
being that on which all the other parts of speech 
depended, in the same manner as the upper 
wheels of a factory depended on the lower one. 
Having occasion afterwards to examine his 
pupils in parsing, he asked a stout lad, ‘“‘ What 
is a Noun?” when the other replied, and with 
an air of entire confidence, ‘‘ It’s the bottom 
wheel of a factory.” —Ibid. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 


The Book of the Heart.—Travelling Piquet, by Lady 
Caroline C——.—The Malpractices of Schoolmasters 
and. Schoolmistresses Exposed, by the Father of a 
Family.—Colman’s Normandy, Picardy, &c. containing 
Views of Cathedrals, &c.—Mr. Fennell is preparing a 
work, in which he intends to offer proofs of Shaks- 
peare’s Knowledge of Natural History, Medicine, 
Chemistry, &c.—A Work similar to M. De Porquet’s 
French Tresor, adapted to the German Language. 


Just published.—Smith’s Summary View of the 
Prophets, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Hints toa Young Clergyman, 
by an Incumbent, 12mo, 2s.—James on the Collects, 
5th edit. 12mo. 6s.—Sermons on Elijah, by the Rev. 
J. Anderson, 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Lamb on Hebrew Hiero- 
glyphics, 8vo. 8s. 6¢d.—Stebbing’s Discourse on Death, 
fc. 4s.—The Principles of Practical Perspective, by 
Richard Browne, Part I. royal 4to. with 25 plates, 16s. 
—Nine Sermons on the Church Catechism, by the 
Rev. J. W. Hatherell, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 6¢d.—The Church 
Liturgy Explained, by M. A. Rundall, 12mo. 4s. 6¢.— 
Concise Forms of Wills, with practical notes, by 
Hayes and Jarman, I12mo. 6s.—Noel and Chapsal’s 
New French and English Grammar, by J. H. Sievrac, 
12mo. 4s. Ditto, French and English Exercises, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.; Key to ditto, 12mo. 3s.—American Almanac, 
for 1835, 5s.—A Treatise on Lesser Surgery, from the 
French of M. Bourgery, Svo. 12s.—Hood’s Comic An- 
nual, for 1835, 12s,—Sibthorpe’s Commentary on 
Genesis, imp. Svo. 8s. 6d.—Sibthorpe’s Lectures on 
Jonah, 2nd edit. fc. 2s. Gd.—Sacred Poetry, by a Lay- 
man, I8mo. 3s. 6d.—Lessons on Words and Objects, 
by John Smith, 12mo. 2s. 6¢d.—Lives of Illustrious and 
Distinguished Scot by Robert Chambers, 4 vols, 
demy 8vo. 2/. 12s, royal S8vo. 4d. 4s.—M‘Cormac on 

‘ever, 8vo. 6s.— Parke’s Bridegroom, and other Poems, 
i2mo. 5s.—Recreations in Rhyme, by a Cornubian, 
8vo. 7s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXIII. 
(Lives of Literary Men, Vol. I.) fc. 6s.— Legends of the 
North, and Border Minstrelsy, with ill 18mo. 
4s. cloth, 5s. 6d. silk.—An Analysis and Compendium 
of Population Returns, &c. from 1801 to 1834, by J. 
Marshall, royal 4to. 32. 3s.—The French Reader’s 
Guide, by M. de la Claverie, 12mo, 7s. 6¢d.—The 
Stranger in America, by Francis Lieber, 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s.—History of Europe, during the French Revolution, 
by Archibald Alison, Esq. F.R.S.E. Vol. 111. & IV. 
8vo. 30s.—Sacred Classics, Vol. XIV. (Leighton on 
the Creed,) fe. 3s. 6d.—Scottish Songs, by Alexander 
Hume, fc. 3s. 6¢d.—Kelly on Usury and the Usury 
Laws, 8vo. 9s.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
3rd Series, Vol. XXV. (Sth of Session, 1834,) royal 
8vo. 30s.—The Picture, and the Prosperous Map, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To H. B. F.—The islands do not belong to South 
America. The inserting them, or others, is therefore 
at the pleasure of the engraver. More or less of the 
coast of France is usually given in the maps of England 
to indicate position, but it would be no just ground of 
complaint that, in a map of England the engraver had 
omitted St. Maloes or Cherbourg. In the work referred 
to, there will be found a separate map of the West 
india Islands, 
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ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 
al Library of this Institution already contains about 2000 
olw 
A Leetare is delivered every Tuesday E vening at 8 o'clock. 
A Conversazione is held every alternate Monday, at 8 o'clock in 
the Evening, when Original Papers are read. 
Ladies have the use of the Library of circulation, at a sub- 
seription of One Guinea and a Half per Aunum. Admission to 
the Lectures to Gentlemen and Ladies, w ho are not Members. 


UBLIC LECTURES.—A NEW and 
MATHEMATICALLY CORRECT SCIENCE of LAN- 
GUAGE, by Mr. HUGH DOHERTY, of the University of Paris. 
The Philosophy of Language, or the true Principles of Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Rhetorie.—These principies are entirely new, 
remarkably simple, and mathematicajly correct. The rules for 
the Construction of Sentences, Punctuation, &c. may be learned 
in one lesson; and the whole science of Language may, on 
these principles, be, by a common understanding, fully and 
easily acquired in a few hours. 
tures on ‘Thursday Evenings, at Exeter Hall, Strand, com- 
mencing precisely at } past 7 o’clock. Admittance, 3s. 

Private Lessons in Town, 4 guineas for 4 Lessons, which saffice 
to acquire the whole science; but, if required, two extra Les- 
sons gratis 

Cc ommanications, by letter post paid, 
attended to 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL.— 
a YortH and Mr. Gairriri will commence their 
SPRING COURSE of LECTURES on MIDWIFE ERY, and the 
pap ci of WOMEN and CHILDREN, early in Fe! ‘oruary, at 
the School of Medicine, Dean-street. —For particulars apply at 
the School; to Mr. North, 66, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square; or Mr. Griflith, 30, Lower Belgrave-street, Belgrave- 
square. 


HE REV. HENRY STEB BING M.A. 
&c., Author of the ‘ History of the Church’ in Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cyelopaed ja, &c. a receives PRIVATE PUPILS, Terms, 
100 Guineas per Aunt 
_ London, 16, E uston-square, 


HE late Earl of Dudley’s favor urite Dog 
BASHAW, in Mosaic Sculpture, velued at 5000 Guineas, 
ATUES of HORSES, and other WORKS of ART, by 
Mar THEW COLES WYATT, are NOW EXHIBITING at tie 
Great Room, 21, OLD Bonp-street 
Admittance, One ue Shilling. 


143, Strand, will be 











DALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 


Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, E ag ph Esdaile, Esq. 
John Barrow, Esq DR x5 F. Fre »mantle » Bart. M.P, 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | 3: ane Halford, Esq. 
Col, W, Bodycott Davis | Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Ww. Re Keith Douglas, Esq. ond Rei ~ 





F.R.S els » E 
Richt Hon. Sir Raward Hyde | Pa trie k Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 

East, Bart. F.R.S. M.P. 

Neil Benj. Edmoustone, Esq. | Sir William Young, Bart. 

PRS. 

Resident Seeretary—Walter Cosser, Esq. 

All persons assured in this Ofiice are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feitare of Policy. 

The Assured gee ipate in Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profit hich will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, 2% *olicie lected for the whole term ol lite, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when ass Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in vital of future ences! premiums, at 
the option of the assured, (o le expressed in wriling, w hen 
effecting the assurance. 


SEPTENNIAL BONUS, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 3ist December, 1831, viz. 


Age when! Additions to Sums! 
Date of Policy. Assured, | Assure 


i 
oe WO. 2: 0 
eo Wie | ‘ 19 
Ditto ee | ll 
Ditto 25 oe 24:15 
Ditto .. ee 33 15 
Ditto e ee 10 
Ditto oe 40 oe 18 
Ditto +2 45 oe 512 10 
Ditto . ++ 50. | 715 } 
Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisted for less than seven years, and will be payavle in 
the event of death, after seven annual p avments, 
The above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared. 


ist Dece mber, 1824 
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Just pablished, 
ACEY’S (late Boosey) 
SCHOOL-BUOKS in various Languages. 4, Old Broad- 
street, Royal Bachaane. 
N.B. Schools supplied. 
THE CHILD'S OWN 
- edition, embellished with nearly 
ocket Volume, price 7s. 6d. + Or 8s. Gd. bd. gilt edges, 
r HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK; illustrated 
. with nearly Three Handred Engravings. A new edition, 

with considerable Additions, 

Loudon: Priuted for T. and T, 


BOOK. 


300 Cuts, in a squore 
in tds. 


Tegg, Cheapside, 





THE GIRL’S BOOK OF DIVERSIONS. 
In 1 vol. square + soe te Bing embellished with 48 Cats by Thomp- 
son, price 4s. 6d. in fancy boards, or 5s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 
HE GIRL’S BOOK of DIVERSIONS; 
or Occupation for Play Hours. 
y Miss LESLIE. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured by order from all other Booksellers, 
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Sales by Auction. 
CHOICE ss yh 
By Messrs. 


AND BRILLIANT PROOFS, 
street, on “Tuesbay, 


E and SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
February 3, 1835, at Twelve for One 
o'clock ar isely 


NCLUDING the Works of Woollett, Vi ille, 
Iloubraken, Strange, Anderloni, R. Morghen, Muller, &c. 
Comprising, Death of General Wolfe, tine Ludia proof—Charles I, 
with the Duke of Hamilton and Henrietta Marta, proofs before 
the letters—Wolsey receiving the Cardinal’s Hat, proof—Penny 
Wedding; Distraining for Ren Biindman’s Buti; Chel 
Pensioners; Cottage Toilet; Duncan Grey ; &c. proofs, afie 
Wilkie, nearly a set—Ilustrations to Auawals, prools—Portfolios 
With and without Leaves ; &c 
May be viewed, and € atalogues had at the Rooms, 


On WEDNESDAY, February 4th, and following Days, a 

COLLECTION of BOOKS in History, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels, and Miscellaneous Literature ; 
inciuding Piakerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. calf—L ewin’s 
Birds, 6 ve Sir W. Jones's Works, 8 vols.—Carey’s Bengalee 
Dictionary, 3 vols.—Batty’s ager ae &e. 6 vols.—Percy Auec- 
dotes, 20 vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
ludia proofs; &e. _ 

Abou i Nn r end of February, 

The MISC! ANUOUS LIBRARY, E 
GRAVINGS, GOL ay te ILVER COINS, CU RIOSITIES, &e. 
of the late w. EWMAN, Esq. (by order of his Executo 

comprising au e jent Collection of Rare Tracts, Prints, & 
lating to the History of Londou—also, Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 6 
vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Dagds ale’s Monastic on, St. Paul’s, 
&e., Lyson’s London, 5 vols. wes Anti ~_— 8 vols.— 
Archwologia, 20 vols.— peare, 21 vols, 

Cata are preparing 

N.B. Valuations of ev description of Property for the pay- 

ment of f the Legacy Duty, &c. 
NEW WO 
Just published by Ric vee Be: ent 


PUL STRA NGEI 


w Burlington-street. 
iG 5 R in 
“MANNERS, socit 


AMERICA, 
prising Sketches of 
Y, and NATIONAL ‘PECULIARITIES 
of he UNITED STA 
In a Series of t a Fr 
“1S 


ne in Europe. 


By tAN 

Editor of the‘ £ sneycl pret dia Awe vicana,’ &e. 
THE UNFOR Y UNATE MAN. 

By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, K.N 

Author of * The Life of a Sai 3 
** Captain Chamier has been justly r 
rich vein of omedy. Phe fun of ma 
work is perfectly irresistible.”— ~Mor ning Post. 


ORIENT Oe Ny MEMOTIRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 ™e ” Residence in India. 
n2 vols. - 
by JANES. FOR t 
ed by bis Daught 
The CO UN N th 3s DE M ONT ALE MBERT. 
*,* Alsoa 4to. Volume of Illustrations, con- 
sisting of 71 Views and Subjects of Natural History, many of 
them beautiiully coloured, 


FRANCESCO A’ 
i 
Author of § Ti 


A sparkling and t at p 
life aud society have ail the ac ute ne: 


vy of the s scenes in this 


ARRARA. 

a 3 vols. 
mance. The. obs ervations on 
s of Le Sage.”—Lit, Gaz. 
BY ORDER OF THE BE ITISH GOVERNMENT 

In 2 vols. Svo. with Maps and Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVE 
TO THE SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 

Pe riormed in H.M.S. Cianticleer, 

In 1829, 3 ur we 

ay 
«* Deserves > r in 


ind of 


amusement and apaene nce with the 
y, and Beechey.”’—Morning Post, 


voyages of Cook, | 
ti 
Tes. PRINCESS. 
vy LADY MORGAN 
Author of ¢ We lorence Mac arth ys? ke. 3 vols, 
**A work of great power and beauty.” — Morning Chronicle. 
THREE YEARS IN T ILE PACIFIC; 
Compr "4 
BRAZIL, CHILE 2RU, &e. 
In 1831, 32, 33, and 3 
By an Otlcer in the 
“* One of the best books that has ever 
South American States.’—Jlorning Herald, 


THE LAST DAYS OF PONPEIL 
By the Author of * Eugene Aram,’ Xe. 
* No book published in the present century will te “more ex- 
tensively read.”—Court Mag. 


WANDERINGS IN NE W SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 
In 1832, 1633, and 1834. 

By GEORGE BENNET?, Esq. F.L.S, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
* Replete with matter of an interesting character, and of va- 
luable practical information.” —Allas, 

10, 


written Pelee the 


Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols, post 8v0O. 
a an 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, 
“ Worth ali the works put together 
on France within the last dozen year 


hich have “been written 


t ‘svo. 
B vl MOUTH: 
SKETCHES of fe CHARACTERS and 
VENTS of OUR OWN TIME 
By the Evlitor of § John Bull. ” 
(Selected from that Journal.) 


HEIR-PRESUM PTIVE. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols, 
3 


SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN, 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 


THE 
Or, iimeeney 


THE 





TOMKINS’ SELECT POEMS. 
- published, a new edition, with a fine plate, i 
. bound, or handsomely "bound in ilk and Bill Tears 


seme and prizes, price 3s 
pe EMS” on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


selected to enforce the practice of Virtue, and 
plete, in oue volume, “ oo of English Poetry, as com 
TOMKIN 
A new edition, with mz 4. “additions| eats and a beauti 
engraved frontispiec: € from a Drawing by Harvey. utifelly. 


__London : Prin 
LE “BRETIION’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


In évo. price 12s. the * a thoroughly revised and 
ed, 


GUIDE to the F TRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for persons who wish to stndy the Ble 
ments of that lax 1guage a Ce — en of a teacher, 
By J. J. » BRETHON, 
Also, in 8vo. a new = Aad, pda os awd and lettered, 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 
by means of which any person of a mature unde erstanding may 
acquire the elements of the French tans guage prac’ tically, as surely 
as if a professe d teacher were sitting by his side ; aud, with a 
very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc. 
se are given in - Ke y to a hot accustomed to teach 
anzuages, who wish to instruct their children with the assista; 
of this book, how they must proceed, os ace 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 


—- 
SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, IMPROVED 
P “s : BY Dk. OLINTHUS GREGORY, 
ast published, compicte ia 3 vols. post 12mo, with 
uts, »rice only 12s. handsomely half-bound, ‘elena 
CIE N rIFIC DIALOG UES: intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People in the 
wong P ye OH . yore aud rape rimental Philosophy. By 
tie Rev. JER WAH JOYCE. J dition, greatly improved 
and enlarged, by OLINTHUS G REGORY, LEDe 
Loudon: Baldwin and Cradock ; Rowland Hunter; J. Booker; 
and Simpkin and Marshall. 


NEW EDITION OF GUY'S HISTORICAL QUEs- 
TION BOOK, 
With a CHART of ANCIENT aud MODERN HISTORY, 
A new and enlarged edition, in 12mo., illusirated with a Chart of 
the Epochs and leading Events nd ig ient History, colonreu, 
price 4s. 6d, neatly bound and lett 
NUY’S GENERAL SC HOOL QUESTION 
FT BOOK; in which each question, in a regular series, is 
followed by its appropriate answer, not only in Ancient and 
Modern History, in which the whole is arranged in chronological 
order, but also in Biography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, 
Classical Phraseology, and a great and "interesting variety of 
miscellaneous subjects ; the whole te nding to enlarge te down 
daries of juvenile knowledge, by increasing iis stores; and thus 
by blending such a course of general intormation with sound 
pe al or liberal learning, to raise a betier superstracture of 
school education. 
By JOSEPH GU 


sy, 

Formerly of the Roya! Military College, ‘nd Author of a Chart 
of General History, Pocket’ Cyc lope dia, — _ Geography, 
Elemeutsof Astronomy, British Spelling Book, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, ee 

Where may be had, 


New Editions of all Mr. Guy's popular School 


Books, and Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock’s School Catalogue. 


ELEGANT “PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Sharpe’s Editions, in Cabinet Volumes, with beautifal Engravings 
from Westall, 5s. Gd. each, board : 
TNYHOMSON’S SEASONS; BEATTIE'S 
f MINSTREL; COWPER’S TASK, TABLE TALK, and 
ot pa POEMS, 3 vols.; MILTON'S PARADISE Lost, bd 
: PARADISE R EGAINE D, and MINOR POEMS, 
F ALCONE K’S SHIPWRECK ; GOLDSMITH'S POENS; “al 
GRKAY'S POEMS. 
Uniform with the i 
ESSAY" LLIZ 


for Baldwin and Cradoc ky Paternosten-ree, 
—— 


JOYCE'S 


ach, 
EGORY’S LEGACY; 
LE KNOWLEDGE; 
VICAR OF WAKE. 
Thou its, with Ten Engray- 


_B ACON’S 


43 “ TTERS; 
UL AND VIR GIN 1A; "RA: 
Lb; Yo UNG’S NIGHT 
os. 
all Octavo Filitions of the foregoing may be had ; also of 
BU R Ns’s POEMS and SONGS, 2 vols. 18s.; STURM’S RE- 
ELECTIONS, 4 vols. 30s.; aud POPE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
2 vols. 15s. boards. 
*,* The above are generally kept in elegant Bindings. 
London: P ublished by the Proprietors. 
DR. | ADAM CLAREE'S BIBLE, V OL Vv. 
In_a very large volume, imp. 8vo. also in ‘de emy 4to, a New 
Volume, being the second of the Old Testament, ae 
Joshua to Esther, price in 8vo, 2 nid in 4to, 30s, 
R. ADAM CLARKI COMMENTARY 
on the HOLY SCRIPPURES. A new edition, greally 
improved by ‘ multitudinous e me vedations and corrections from 
the Author’s own and last hand. 
Also just published, a new edition (the 14th) of 
PART I. price 2s., or in demy 4to. price 3s., to be continued 
ekly until completed in Sixty Parts. 
u: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; J. 
City-road ; Tezg, Wise, and Co. Dvblin; aud ray be 
P procured by order from every other Bookseller in the United 
kKingd om. Se 
To be published on the “end ‘of Febr ry, in cloth, lettered, with 
well-executed Engravings, am 
r HE SEES of ENGLAND, WALES, 
IRELAND, and the Colonies, with the present Arch- 
and Bishoy s, in the order of precedence, their Res- 
dences, Consecrations, ‘Translations, and the respective Dioceses, 
and former Bishops thereof now living, at one view; also the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the ish and Welsh Sees, in suc- 
cession under each see, and a! - ically, at and from the year 
1750; and also the Schedule : Clauses of the [rish C arch 
Temporaliiies Act, as to choir ence of archiepiscopal jurisdic 
tion, union of bishopric ks, and sitting by rotation in parliament, 
wit noies on the changes effected, and to be effected by this 
T. SE PPINGS, Ja’s 
a of Peterhouse, Camvor idge, and afterwards of Lincola’ 


ue 
Simpkin, Marshall, and mae and Hatchard and Son. ‘ll 
The Commons, by the same Author, = 
shortly be published ; and the PEERAGE and BARONET. 
on the Author's new aud simple system, is preparing 10r 
press. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for Fesrvuary, BRITISH FISHES. HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
No. LXII. price Half-a-Crown, contains: The Songs of On the 2nd of March will be published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. brought down to December, 1834, with considerable Allera- 
jualy. (From the Prout Papers.) nantes S-~Gatiery at Vaneary Part l. ofa - and Im covemneatty wat Oe SL oe ert ina ~ days. 
vharacters. No. LVIT. The late Charles Lanb—Conntry Quarters, k r TTS ‘ London: Print ior ROBE 2NT, (Literary Advertiser 
c ace O’Dovoghue—The Spanish Question—Carrington’s ISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. Illus Office,) Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row, vin’ fers be 
By etn Autumn in the North, Chapter V.—Tour of Oliver trated by Wood-cuts of all the Species, drawn expressly | tained of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
oem Rhyming Cousin, Fits 1. U1. W1.—OF freland in tesa. | !oF We Work, from Specimens in the possession of the Author. — ——-—_ —____-— -— *____ _______ 
Vertes oat in e Marching Resi Popalar Sup: Rag: By WILLIAM VARRELL, F.LS. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HIS 
Greece—A very ridiculous Sermon, By the Eutrick ’ Contents of Part I. MAJESTY. 
Matera Ore Lay of the Elections. In long Measure—The — Perch — ae TT ot ct be published, iral Si 
Politics of the Month. bs saa Smooth Serranu Secveues echgitt A PORTRAIT of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
#8 Asa tts od a, the first of Couch’s een nen Couchii Tu FRICHARD KING, K.C-B. Engraving by Mr. CHARLES 
Volume for 1835, remain on haad, Subscribers desirous of Dusky Serranus Serranus gigas URRER, A.R.A.. from a Picture in the possesion of the 
the ing or continuing the Work ought to apply early The Rafie Acerina vulgaris Family. Size, i4 taches by 20. Price to Subscribers, Prints, 
—— . te Great Weever Trachinus draco d. Us pay bes qo ty yy ttt 
o ann _ 7 > wesser me q s vi + G. Moon, 
LAC KW oOoDSs’ E DINBU RGH ¢ MAGA- Striped red “Wullet aye dl street’; and all respectable Printsellers, se a 
ZINE. No. CCXXXI. and CCXXXII. for FEBRUARY. Plain red Mullet Mullas barbatus Indemy 6vo. wiih 72 Figures, price 2s. 6d. piain; 6s. coloured ; 
CONTENTS OF PART I. Serene D qe gecsine Or 9s. in royal 8vo. No. Vill.of | . 
F » 2 0 NEY PAT STOTS 
fitan of Guster 008 Sead Dube Raceeit—2. fecas ty We. The Piper Trisla lyra [NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS; or, a Com- 
sankey Rewer in Three Sons a ont Bs 7 he Tete Streak Trigla Resets picts Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 
} land. ‘ “he we Grey Garnard Trigla gurnardus. Great Britain, 
" .—6. Ireland— hts at M Chap. 1X.—s. " > ae 
Coles, Ce. Sareea. by Mrs ¢ oaesea. oe the annesl Also Nine illustrative Vignettes. aghiod 4 wy neh ann 
of some Old Family Portraits—10. Shakspeare in Germany, Part This Work will be completed in 14 Monthly Parts. A few W. Wood, 39, Taslasenanseet. Cecmbennion. 
1. Shakspeare’s Tragedies: Hamlet—1i. Noctes Awbrosiane, copies = be printed in wns oo ee Saga’ Rascarger Sr rE t published sae ao 
No, 71. CONTENTS OF PART II. in imperial 8vo. to range with the differen itions of Bewick’s sty A e Bs. , - 
1. Ancient Scottish Poetry, No. I. Dunbar—2. The Cruise of British states this latter size will not be delivered until the work RADUS AD PARNASSU™M, 
Mi “hap. HW. The Devil’s Gully—3. The Shetcher, No, | 'S Complete. a a A New Editi correc ith 
Be eee, eae il. etree Parisien Tole Tae ee tee London: Printed for John Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row, | the Addition of meany thew Wotan’ ond wth the Cagiuh Mean: 
$.Sounet on the Duke of a ey Land of the Chonan | "ar Cheapside, ings ae Gest intredeced. pen a etat 
—1, Letter from a Liberal iz—8. Glance at the German ; ravk ceanetedaal ondon: Printed for the Company tationers ; and so! 
Aaguals for 1835—9. The Magic Key—10. Sketches by HB. from Published by John Taylor, Upper Gower-street, | G Greenhill, ‘Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall, Sta- 
the Portfolio of the Eurick Shepherd, No. 11. L—d B——m to GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION ; in which | tioners’-court. , 
J Grimaldi, .—il. A Whig as he ought to be: a Pure the Five Accidents of Speech are explained and illustrated, *,* For the considerable changes introduced into this Edition 
i “ 

Old Whig—i2. Dana’s Buccaneer—13. The Result of the Elec- | and Rules given, by which a just and graceful manner of de- of the Gradas, the Editor has availed himself of the suggestions 
uons. shaun end: ® Edinburgh 4 T. Cadell livery may be easily acquired. VEL WOOD, B.A res vee - the oe See penn age po ser os | he 
William Blackw and Sons inburgh; and T, el By the Rev. SAM y AL rusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their approbation 
Strand, London. “ ses : Second edition, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, as well as the sanction of the masters of grammar schools in 

———This day is published, avo price 1s. eewed 7 The additions made in the present edition are all improve- | general. 
- ~y ad a ° ments.”’—diheneum. - 7 
HE EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE and f “It is certainly to = tomentet yoo > conntey elocution NCYC LOP-EDIA BRITA NNICA, New 
OURNAL of CHRISTIAN NT "y, No. Il. ‘orms no regular part of a libera ucation, One great cause +. £& ‘ : sa av aN ’ 
for FEBRUARY. 1835, sevenereiedmenes of this defect bas doubtless been the want of a rational and com- Clea “GLAS vost bean puccitining Rana wind y' Dr. 
d ional Magazi is interesti to Ministe = pendious system of directions ; and this want Mr. Wood’s book jelanc—' SS A) CTU y William Couper, Esq.— 
les Parochial Authorities, | Faw terme Hang wed Boned satisfactorily supplies.” — Liverpool Mercury. GOETHE, by De Quincey—GOT Hs, by Dr. Browne—G¢ vv ERN- 
uiltees, Teachers, private or public, and to all copnected either “The work is an epitome of the subject, and contains all that | MENT, by James Mill, Exq.; and other important Articles. 
with the Improvement of Society by Local Lnstitutions, or by a | is wsefal in Walker and elegant in Chapman,”—Bell’s Weekly Adam aud Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
fi Pp ‘ 
Christian and comprehensive Education, It embraces articies Messenger. Whittaker and Co,, and Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London. 
on subjects for the improvement of the condition of the Poor ; *.* Mr. Wood's Terms for Tuition may be known by apply- | ~~, ne a Saag ery ae 


n f the conditi , cneaae This day is published, in 1 ha ol . 

Lr ne er mental see eaten Tene | re Oey “Dedicated to Samuel Rozers, Exqe 

oad practical; K ’ eachers, bu DR. WHITAKER'S HISTORIES OF CRAVEN RYANT’S POEMS. Edited by WASH- 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. AND Ww HALLEY. | a INGTON IRVING, Esq. 

——_——— sasmotedaggaennndeaihapecbinaannnesih ILLIAM CROFTS having purchased of ** Bryant’s genius consists in a tender pensiveness, @ moral 
RUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS AND EXERCISES. one of the Original Proprietors his whole remaining —— Se oy EF ee 
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BOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL | vem‘ieuncet prices’ CRAVEN, small paper, 21. 124. éd., pub. | My, with uatural religion. —Busckncaed’s MOR: 1 opotitan 
SEs, designed fe se of Yourg Persons. at 5. 5s.; WHALLEY, 22. 12s, 6d., pub, at 6l.6s.; Whalley - -" 
_ By the late WILLIAM BUTLER, large paper, Gl. 6s., pub. at 12l. 12s. i * | Mag. AE PE 
reas ie Ted aa | ne ea Soe we | comms eas Ree Nine ew motee tw oe 
‘ colo aps. i. Crofts. "a . rw. ss 
= - - ws mee ane Seg in boards. ‘Apply to Crofts, Bookseller, 19, Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond-street. 
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be Pes peng of the following Works, by Mrs. TRIMMER Just published, price 3s, bound, the 11th edition, much enlarged 


sof the, ~ BOOKS printed at the UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD, _ eatuaaeeel 
Publ ohn Harris, corner of St. Paui’s Churchyard. in the Year 1834. HE R z ID's ELEMENTS of 
J > , Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford; T. Payne and H. Foss; and 1 Rev, R. BLAND’S ELEMENTS of 
ft Gets oe ous * te poe, Gardner, London, . LATIN HEXAMETERS and PENTAMETERS, 
oF E; ngs on Wood. 2 vols. t the following Prices in Sheets: A Key to the above ice 5s. boards 
jémo, 9s. bound in red, . . ~ hes . ‘ = ey to the above rice os. boards, 
bl : cece NECDOTA GR‘ECA OXONIENSIA, , isos 
ee re, with 40 Engravings. edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomus I. vo. 10s. 1. Syntactical Examination; or, Questions 
3. Roman History, with 40 Engravings. | , Ariaieghenta Comatio et Fragmenta, ex and Examples adapted to the Syntax of the Latin Grammar. 
Pri 4s. 6d. b y o earensns i. nner ile vols, &v0, : —— uton, 2s. bbe . a 
4 seceegy the Old Testament, with 24 Ciceronis ‘Tusculane Disputationes recogno- 2. The Latin Reader. The 2nd English 
r ah - hee ‘¥ estament, with 2 vit J. C. Orellins, accedant Paradoxa, F,. Fabricii adnotat, R. | Edition, from the Sth German Edition, By Frederic Jacobs, Pro- 
ogravings. Price 3s. bound. . : Beutleii emendat. J. J. Reiske lib, var. lect. J. J. Hottingeri | fessor of Ancient Literature at Gotha, Editor of the Greek An- 
5. Lessons from the New Testament, with 40 Spicilegiam, F. A, Wolfii scholaram excerpia Anglice reddiia, ~~ . Reader, &c. Ac. 35. arf TI 
Engravings. Price 3s. bound. KC. BVO. 95. ‘ 3. The Latin Reader; Second Part. The 
ate tr = Euripidis Trageediz et Fragmenta, ex recen- ish Edition, from the 4th German Edition. By Profes- 
TACITUS WITH ENGLISH NOTES. sione G. Dindorfii. 2 tom. 8vo, 13s. y s — Joes - Explanatory Notes, by T. W. C. Edwards, 
ACITI , OPER ey oo ’ Euripidis Alcestis, exrecensione G. Dindorfii. | * 7 RS of Professor Jacobs abound both with instruction 
Sec inmes E R A, BRorieR s TEXT 3 | B¥0. 2s. - ; 2 2 : and entertainment, are full of interest, and have passed through 
ii a Srmemnnes Ree rat te English, Schelleri Lexicon Linguz Latine; with the several editions in many parts of the Coutinent of Europe and 
This is the only Edition of Tacitus published with English Notes. German Explanations translated into English by J. E. Riddle, | Stes of America, c " 7 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpe, Notes. | A.M. Fol. 4l. | 4. Latin Versification Simplified. By John 
Red Lion-court, Fleet ctreet ; ‘and sold by alt Mectestion. Suid Lexicon post L. Kusterum ad Codd. | Carey, L.L.D. 2nd edit. 2s. bound. The KEY, 2s. 6d. bound. 
—————---— ] MSS. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 3 tom. fol. Large paper, ** « Latin Versification Simplified,’ by J. Carey, LL.D. is well 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS, 10l, 10s. ; small paper, 7. calonioied Su cone Seeteang > Zovas Seep 0 geencee 
New EX AUTH ENGLISH NOTES, Virgilii (P.), Maronis Opera, Locis Parallelis | {sadou: Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co. Stationers’-hall-court, 
ae XAMINATION QUESTIONS, &e, et Annotationum delectu illustrata, Accedunt Tabule Geogra- ind ne 
x H U Cc Y D I D E S phic et Index Maittarianus. 8vo. 78. Just published, the 10th edition, 2s. 6d. bound, 
LRY ‘ : ici % vi i HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
- = A new Recension of the Text and an Amended Punctua- Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary 1 ETOD a AMMAR, 
or need By the Rev. 5. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. Chronology of Greece, from the earliest Accounts to the LVth i none Sane useful Pe ‘ oat eeramones and 
’ 2, Herodot - “Cr cares Bap ma Hi Oiympiad. By Henry Fynes Clinton, Esq. M.A. late Student of | 9ir0 of the Avcrnty and oem a bes a an entirely new 
ene rodotus. Containing the History alone | Christ Church, 4to. 1. 85. 6d. ‘ yy ee ee SD WARDS Ni-A. 
tinued pe — Wars. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D. Exa- from the LVth to the CXXIVth The ACCIDENCE, with the Stress and Quantities correctly 
3 MU Oxford. 2 vols. 18s. : Olympiad. 2ud edit. 1827. 4to. 11, 8s. 6d. marked, 2nd edition, may be liad separately, Is. bound, 
le; J. 5 Euripides.—Hecuba, Medea, Pheenissx, —————. from the CXXIVth Olympiad to 1 his Grammar is accented throughout. The notes are entirely 
nay wd Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of King’s 3 tA : I original, very copious, and most lucid; the construing is alio- 
United Coll, School, London. 5s. each, separately —These four Pla . the De ath of Augustus. -1830. 4to, 11, 15s. gether new, and not only more literal, but clearer and more in- 
may be had in one vol. cloth, 18s. _ y The Works of Archbishop Cranmer, collected oo oo in any other edition of the Eton Grammar ever 
‘ 4.§ anf Rat oF A and arranged by the Rev. H. Jenkins, M.A, Fellow of Oriel Col- | yet published. 
1, with P Fay ey —{Edipus Tyrannus, Cdipus lege. 4 vols. 6vo. 2. 85. Ate By the same Author, . 
DD, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 52, each, erparstely. Harmonia Evangelica, edidit Edvardus Gres- 1. Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in Con- 
5 : x > ~ rd oli, S. T. B. Coll, C. C. Oxon. 5S . EditioS: . | struing, adapted throughout to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
nee — of Sophocles. By G. Burges, —_ hed a ee iat Latin Gromer, Rule by Rule, with a Directrix, a Clavis Verbo- 
nd je . mb. 2 . 5 . 4 2 4 4 : . rope a es. 5 - I 2s. . . 
five Plays of Sophocies may be 7 ‘ Dissertations on the Principles and Arrange- | "#™; 2d Clavis of Proper Names. “Sth edition, 2s. 6d. bound 
6. y Phocies may be had in ove yol. cloth, 21s, fall Ste Gee Seeemes Secs. 4 A Key to Ditto, 4s. boards. 
Mas chylus.— Prometheus, By the Same. po “i. ~~ gta ‘ . —_ asin tas Siege In this work all the Accents and Quantities are pareet, pre- 
: “ > “ } oti y 4 cisely as in Edwards’s Eton Latin Grammar. The Examples are 
7. Plato. Four Dialogues: TheCrito, Greater Supplementary Dissertations upon the Prin- 


. i always pointedly to the Rule, extremely appropriaic, agreeably 
Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same. 9s. 6d. ciples and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels. vo. 13s. | diversified, and without any admixture of extraneous matter. 
8. Xenophon.—Anabasis. By F. C. Belfour, 





Lewis’s Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic, 2. Sententiz Select; or, Select Latin Sen- 
MA. Oxon, F.R.A.S. L.L.D. 2nd edit. 8s. 6d a new edition. 3 vols. Svo. Il. 48. : i tences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing; being @ 
+ E.KRLAS, e . 8s. 6d. >: = P 9, . »| aT 
‘ : ers p th in the Rei Sequel to Edwards’s Latin Delectus, and a convenient Class- 
an Xenophon.—Cyropzedia. By E. H. Barker. mI evs _- _— for gn of Book for the middle Forms of Schools. 2s. 6d. bound. 


Sharp's (Archdeacon T.) Charges on the re ee of every word of more 
. + : ns 0 
Rabric and Canons. A new edition. vo. 5s. 6d. than two syllables is marked throughout, without exception, to 


‘ i Demosthenes. Philippica I., Olynthiaca 
1 MH, = : Mates e, o . Pa“ Ih : a 
te roa: By the Same. 8s. ed. ; The Greek Testament, with Sagioh Notes, | regulate the pronunciation i bet the Quantity of fe other syl- 
by A, J. Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. by the Rev. Edward Burton, D,D, Regius Professor of Divinity. | lables, and the Accents of the words, are not marked. 
Ask for Valpy’s Editious. -~ Sein Bvo. 11, 4s. — " London ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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This day published, 
HE COMIC ANNUAL for 1835. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
A. H. ay and Co, See Cornhill. 


Now ready, in 3 vols, post Syo. a new edition of 
ILL W 


y the Author of Cavendish,’ 
James — and Co. 11, W seriew eee e, Pall Mall. 





a ed, 
ISCELLAN EoUs, QUESTIONS in 
ENGLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
3rd edition. Enlarged by THOMAS BOURN. 12mo, 4s, bound. 
Sold by J. Harris ; Darton a Harvey; and Simp kin & & Marshall, 


ESTALL and MARTIN’S  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the BIBLE. 

The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully informed that 
the publication of ves Eleventh Part is unavoidably postponed 
until the Ist of March, 

26, Holles-sireet, Jan. 13, 1835. 


On the 2nd February will be published, No. I. price Is. 7 to be 
continued Monthly until its completion, in 18 Numbers, 

T , 

MANUAL of ENTOMOLOGY. 


From the German of Hermann Burmeister, 
By W SHUCKAL M 


Each number will c 

two pages of letterpress. 

_ Edward Churton, Lo ee et; 
28 ie ust published, price Is. 

HE PEOP LE or the PEERAGE? 

— an Introductory Letter addressed to E, L. BUL- 


ain two steel engravings, and Thirty- 


and Charles Tilt, Fleet. street. 


WER, 

$3 Tate pamphlet is likely to ‘create a sensation among both 
people and peerage. The /atier willshrink from the daring hand 
which has toru off the veil; the former will wonder at the *dark- 
ness visible.’ The author has assailed the aristocracy in their 
high places ; he has lashed their vices and recorded their trailiies. 
If he be, as he signs himself, ‘ One of the People,’ let them 
joice, for be is a man of might; but if he be of the aristocracy, 
jet them tremble, for ae is reckless in, ,his exposures of them and 
theirs.”—Sunday Tim 

Edward c ‘hurton n (late ‘Ball and Churton), 26, Holles- street. 


SKETCHES from REAL LIFE. No. II. 
HE GREEN ROOM, 
Will be published, together with other interesting ~ stag in the 
forthcoming Number for FEBRUARY of 

HE COURT M ‘ GAZIN E. 

The et = given in a enter will a of a Portrait 
e RIGHT HO IY KADSTOCK, 

Engraved ~ te Brett, from rs Miniature by W. Barclay; and 
Three Coloured Figures of Female Costume. 

Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), 26, Hoiles- -street, 

Cavendish- square. 





On the 10th ‘of February will be published, price 5s. 
Pue FRENCH LANGUAGE IT'S OWN 
TEACHER. 
By RENE ALIVA, 
Author of ‘ The Anti-Spe ling Boo! 
Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), 26, Hiolles- street. 


MEADOWS’ NUGENT’S DICTIONARY. 
In 1 vol, 18mo, the na dition, erg 7s. in cloth boards, or 


Ww Ts. 
EADOWS’ N V’ FRENC H and ENG- 
LISH PRONOUNC 


wd DICTIONARY, on the basis of 
Nagent’s, with many new Words in general use, in Two Parts: 
French and English—F uglish and French; extibiting the Pro- 
nunciation of the French in pure English sounds, the Parts of 
Speech, Gender of French Nouns, regular and irregular Conju- 
gation of Verbs, and Accent of English Words. To which is 
prefixed, Principles of Freuch Pronunciation, and an Abridged 
Grammar. 
By F. C. MEADOWS, M.A, of the ceiver sity of Paris. 
London: Printed for ‘Thomas Tegy and Son, Cheapside: and 
may be procured by order trom every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 


This day is published, in toolscap 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
’ TECHISM of the CURRENCY. 
By JOHN TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Junius Idevtitied,’ 

“ The pilots to whom the vessel is frerage are not to be dis- 
turbed ou every light occasion; but if tt ure apparently run- 
ning it upon a ‘rock, a private passenger, who is to sink with it, 
may be permitied to give notice of the danger.”—Davenant’s 
Essays. 

London: Printed for John 
Hatehard and Son, Piccadilly ; and Pelham Ric hardse vm, t ‘ornbitl, 


LYMPIC THEATRE —NEW SONG. 


“‘ For never are men half so frightful 
As when they have all their own way.” 

Sang by Madame Vestris with great applause, in Mr. Charles 
Danve’s Burletta, called ‘ How to get Off,’ for the first twenty- 
eight nights of its verformance. 

Printed for the Author of the Piece; and sold by all the prin- 
cipal Music-sellers. 

A Statement of the peculiar circumstances attending the publi- 
cation of the Song | is printed with it, 


MUSIC OF N 


Taylor, Upper Gower-street; 


ATURE. 
To 8vo. 10s. 
HE MELODIES, B. ALL ADS, and smaller 


PIECES trom this Work, are — d separately, in the 
form of a SOUVENIR Gilt, containing more 
apa Students 


mpany with those of ttaly, 
France, and Germany, which for their beauty aud simplicity 
deserve presersation.”—Murning Chronicle. 
’ 

The Sacred Melodies may now be had, 
No. 1 to 47, ts. 6d. eac 

London: Cle menti; D "Almaine; 
Mille; and Novello. 


NEW GAZE T TEE ER. 
nh 1 large vol. 8vo. with 9 Maps, 
UNIV ERSAL GAZETTEER; or, Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World. Foended on the 
Works of Brookes and Walker, with the addition of several 
thousand Names not to be found in any other work, the Latitude 
and Longitude throughout, and the relative Distances, being most 
carefully oaneness. 
oe ORGE LANDMANN, Esq. C.E. 
ut. Col, in the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Prat’ ‘un W hittaker and Co, ; aud the other Partners, 


Preston ; Cramer ; Lonsdale; 








ready, in 3 vols. p a. 
HE PICTURE and the “PROSPEROUS 
MAN. By the Author of‘ The Exile of Idria.’ 
James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo- oe Pall Mall. — 
In a few days, price 9s. 6d. 
EK © ft A By ci ARLES LAMB. 
A New Edition. 
Just published, price 9s. boards, 
The last Essays of Elia. Being a Sequel to 
Essays published under that Name, 
owe Moxon, Dove r-sireet. 
pocket vo 
MOHE BRIT ISH MON’ PHS S; a Poem. In 
Twelve Parts. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D., M.R.LA. 
Lord Bishop of Down aud Connor, 
Low udon : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
This day, ina pocket vol. price 4. 
DISCOU RSE on DE ATH; with APPLI- 
¥ E. 


cAl IONS of CHRIS 


L <p . Parker, West Stri snd. 


arly in February will appear, in 1 vol. svo. 
TOU R through NORTH AME RICA; 
together with a Compre hensive View of the Canadas ont 
United States, as ee «for 4 itural Emigration, 
By | AT RICK SHE LEFF, tga 
Mungo’s Wells, East Lath pian 
Published by Oliver ‘and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Marshall, Loudon. 


CHEAP 


“and Simpkin and 


EDUCATION—IMPORTANT TO 
PAR 





eS. 
This day, price 6d. ina neat wrapper, sealed up, 
THE MAL-PRACTICES OF 


CHOOLMASTERS and SCHOOLMIS 
n TRESSES DETECTED and FULLY EXPOSED; rec 
Word of serious Caution to Parents and Guardians, before 
sending their Children to School, 
By the FATHER of a LARGE FAMILY, 
Published for the Author, by W. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West 
Strand; and may be ha ad, by order, of all Bookse llers, 


AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND AMU SING ¢ 
- FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGEs, 
This day, price Is. 6d. in a neat case, with gilt edges, appro- 
priate Counters, and several Comic Illustrations, 

RAV ELLING PIQUET; or, the Ww eary 

Way Beguiled. Showing how to give laterest toa Journey 

even through Scenery the most dre ary, merely by looking out 

of the Carriage Windows, Also, to the Street of a Town, when 

contined to the House, 
Edited and perfected by LADY CAROLINE C 

For the beuefit of her friends, both of smaller ge larger growth. 
W.. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand ; H. and E. Sheffield, 

132, Ficet-street; and, by order, of all Dookeelle rs in the United 

Kingdom. 

This day, price 5s. handson und in morocco, with gilt 
edges, and spevourine wt Re by Cruikshank, Seymour, 
and Bonner, The 

OOK of the HEART; or, Sentimental 
Pocket Companion, forminga Book of Universal Reference. 
* One of the most intellis vent and amusing * Companions’ of 
its kind that we ever met with.”—Standard, 
‘itis full of sentiment, and * right merrie 
trations are sweetly characteristic.” —Glohe. 
\. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand; 
Sh effie id, 132, F Fleet-street._ 
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? withal ; the illus- 


aud H, and E. 


rice 125, 8VO. boards, = SOSOSOSOSC~S~S~S 
GLIMPSE at the MONUMENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE of GREAT BRI- 
from the Earliest Period to the Fighteenth ¢ entury. 

By MATTHEW HOLBECHE PLOXA M. 

lilustrated by 55 Wood-cuts, 

London: W. Pickering, Chancery-lane; J. B. Nichols and 
Son, Parliameut-street; and Weale, High Holbora; J. H. 
Parker, Oxford ; and Combe, junior, Leicester. 


THE MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON’S 
PAMPHLET, 
ust published, price 2 

( BSERVA’ r IONS on the MOT ION of SIR 

ROBERT HERON, M.P. Cin the late Parliament), re- 
specting the VAC ee, of SEATS in P ARLIAME NT 
ACCEPTANCE of OFFIC 

By the M aku E SS of NORTHAMPTON, 
Hens ory Lindsell, Wimpo le ~street. 


ees oie . 


ou the 


In post &vo. ates, 7s. cloth 
HE "REVOLUTIONS of the 
familiarly described. 
By ALEX. BERTRAND, M.D 

This work, it is Coped. will prove to the 
department of science what Dr. 
for that delightful pursuit. 
“The work is a sort of manus - hi the oe which no lover 

of it ought to be without.”—Times, Jan. 19. 


GLOBE 


ral reader in this 
Lindiey’s * Ladies’ Botany’ is 


The Geclogy of Scripture. 
holme, Esq. §ve. Plates, 14s. boards. 
“* This work will, we are sare, be read with interest by all who 
are anxious to reconcile the scriptural account of the creation 
of the earth, with the facts that have of late years been dis- 
covered,” &.—Alheneum, 


By George Fair- 


Ill. 


The Fossil Flore of Great Britain. 
Lindley, aud Wm. i GS . of Vol. 


By Dr. 


II., with 40 


* This carious and ime resting volume.” —Atheneunm, 

“This work is an important contribution to the science of 
British, and, indeed, of Universal Geology....The Preface is a 
rich and valuable essay on Fossil Botany.’ 
Ne atwral History. 

** No. = completing Vol. 
April 1. 58. 
James Saew and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


If., will be published on 


ATCH. Revised and Corrected. 


7 Loudon’s Mag. of 





On the 7th of nti in 2 vols, post vo, 
NTIK 


A; or, Traditj 
P of the most eg Times. 7 F Hons 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. cloth letter 
ARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGNS of the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT, since their Return 


from Egypt in 1802. 
E “OLONEL CHARLES CADELL, 
Unattached, late Major of that Corps, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London; ap Robert 
Cadell, Edinburgh. — ce : . 
—-. °° —— 


ENRU'DD OC K; a Tale 
By the Author of ‘ Waltzburg.’ ‘ 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
in a few days, in 2 vols, post 8 ii 
HE EXILE of ERIN: 
Or, the SORROWS of a BASHFUL IRISHMAN, 
* All men have their foibles; mine is too mach modesty,” 


Food-natured Man, 
Whittaker and Co, London; Waugh and Junes, oe 
and J. Cumming, es 
pparing for the | press, 
URIOSIT ins of LITERATURE, by 
J. D’'ISRAELI, Esq. Doctor in Civil Law, and Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Illustrated by Be## ¢ 
Honorary Professor of Criticism in the République bag ions 
and Member of the Society of Moderns. J 





,Atbemarle- street, Jan, 26, 1835, 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


HE FIRST VOLUME of Mr. MURRAY'S 


first complete and uniform Edition of the various Memoirs 
he 


LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON, 
will Ser be ready for delivery until MONDAY, 
MARCH, 

coe Booksellers in the country may be supplied with copies 
of the Prospectus on application | io their London correspondents, 


of 


the SECOND of 


This day is published, uniform with Sir T. Lawrence's ‘ Lady 
Gower,’ a splendid Whole-length Portrait of 
HE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
Engraved by Bromley, from a Painting by E. T. Parris, 
Price; Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2l. 2s.; before letters, 3i, 3s, 
Hodgson, Bovs, and Graves, Pall Mall East. 


O’BRIEN’S ROUND TOWERS. 
This day is published, ns vol. , wea price One Guinea boards, 
the 2nd e& 
7s ROUND T Ow E RS of IRELAND; 
or, the a ae the Tuath- opened for the first Time 
ENRY O’BRIE 
Vavelled- Parbury. nile p, and Co. L 





Unveiled: . . 
shall-street, 
Just published, . 6d. cloth boards, 
O* LIGINAL SC Oris SONGS, 
posed to ge ogrc 
ALE XANDER HUME, 
c haries Fox, Pate rnoster-row. 


com- 


Albewarle-street, Jan, 28 


THE QUARTERLY REV ny, No. CV., 
will be PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 
"ontents. 
I. Bennet’s W ande rings in New South Wales, 
Il. Jacquemont’s Letiers from India, 
ation Returns of Great Britain aud Ireland, 
je-Tatk of S. T. Coleridge. 
pt and Thebes. 
gland, France, Russia, and Turkey. 
eth on the Prophecies. 
jerman Belles-Lettres, 
‘hurch Reform—the Voluatary System. 
"Sir Robert Peel’s Address to tie Electors of Tamworth. — 


This day is published, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 11. 10s. 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE during the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, Vols. IL. and IV. Embracing 
the period from the Rise of be apoleon in 1795, to his Assumpiloa 
of the Imperial Crown in 18 
By ARCHIBALD AL ‘ison, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 
Lately published, Vols. [, and HL. price 14, 10s. 
Embracing the Period from the Assembly of 
the Notables in 1789, to the Establishment of the Directory 
in 1795 
William ones and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, Londor 


—- 
Just published, on one —_ a et, price 1s 6d., 0 or F mounted on 
» price . 
NEW CLASSIFICATION of the 
FRENCH VERBS, showing, at one view, the Four Conja- 
gations of the Regular Verbs; the Irregular Verbs conjugated 
in every tense and person; together with a General Rule tor 
the formation of the Te 8. s-—calculated, it is presumed, greatly 
to facilitate the = me = of the ee Language. 
By Mons. TA 
Published by G, Farle, 67, Castle-street, ‘Osford-street; Sher- 
wood and Co. Paternoster-row ; and to be had of the Author, 
18, Finsbury-street, Finsbary-square. 
A newe d.tion, Comprising Alterations produced d by y the 
new Poor Law Act, vol. 12mo. price Ss. 6d. 
POPULAR DICT 1ON ARY of PARO- 
CHIAL LAW and Hig gee and of the Duties of 
Parish Offic By J. H. BRAD 
Revised ‘by JAMES N. MI. AHON, Burrister-at-Law. 
By the same Authors, 

The Parish Officer’s Legal "Adviser ; or, an 
Authentic Guide to C ae 8 Overseers, and other Ee 
— Authorities. By J . Brady. Revised by J. N. Mal - 

era A A. “edition, amended according to u 
pareby Anesation, of the Law. 12m0. Price 4s. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


vel ~ 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Pubiished every Saturday at the ATHENZOM OFFICE, No- * 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by @ 
Booksellers and Newsvende rs,—Agents: for Scort. ANDy Messre 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IRELAND, W. Wakeman, 
Dublin; for the ConzTINKNT, M. Baudry, 9, | A. da Coq 

5t.-Honoré, Paris, 





